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As the regt a. of cat in s | 
country, is, for the firſt time, ſhortly to 
be made an object of parliamentary inveſ- 
tigation, according to ſome votes paſſed 
laſt ſeſſions, in the houſe of commons, it 
is not to be doubted but that they will pay 
ſuch attention to it, as the importance of 
the ſubject demands; and ſurely there ne- 4 
ver was any offered to their conſideration, JF 
of a more intereſting nature, particularly _ a 
with regard to the raus and fannt ws = 
a —— Mi 


Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on Education, 


- has the following paſſage The well- 

educating of their children; is ſo much the 
duty and concern of parents, and the wel- - 
fare and proſperity of the nation ſo much 
©. Gpen on 1155 that 1 would have Ba, 
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one lay it ſeriouſly to heart; and after hav- 
ing well examined and diſtinguiſhed what 
fancy, cuſtom, or reaſon adviſes in this 
caſe, to ſet his helping-hand to promote 
every where that way of training up youth, 

with regard to their ſeveral conditions, 
which is the eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and likelieſt 
to produce virtuous, uſeful, and able men 
in their diſtin callings ; though that moſt 
to be taken care of is the Gentleman's call- 
ing : for if thoſe of that rank Are, by their 
education, once ſet right, they will quick- 
ly bring the reſt into order.” A ſketch of 
ſuch a plan is the author of the preſent 
tract about to lay before the public, chiefly 
calculated to point out the right method of 
training thoſe of the firſt rank, or as Mr. 
Locke ſtyles it“ the Gent/eman's calling; 
tho it may afterwards, with ſuitable alte- 
rations, be extended to the ſubordinate 
claſſes of the community at large. But, as 
there is no ſubject which has been leſs con- 
ſidered, and about which ſuch erroneous 
opinions have been entertained, and ſuch 
rooted prejudices implanted from early 
years, (for prejudices of education are, pro- 
verbially, the moſt inveterate of any) it 
will 
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will be neceliry to clear away. thoſe. miſts _ 
of error before the plan can * ſeen in it's 
true light. 5 

For this purpoſe, the firſt Hs to be 
taken is, to examine the preſent eſtabliſhed 
mode of teaching in our ſchools; from the 
firſt elements of inſtruction given to chil- 
dren, to their final completion there; to ſee 
whether there are any errors to be cor- 
reed, or deficiencies to be ſupplied. For 
any fault left unamended there, like errors 
in the firſt concoction, muſt carry an incor- 
— taint throughout. „„ 

Upon a candid examination it will appear 
that the whole method is fundamentally 
wrong: that the courſe, in what is taught, 
is ertoneous in the whole, and all its parts; 
and the omiſſions of certain articles are of 
ſuch a nature, as to prevent the cultivation 
of thoſe powers and faculties of the human 
mind, which may at once be of the greateſt 
benefit to ſociety in general, and the den 
eſt ornament to individuals. 

Let us, therefore, take an " imperdial 
view of the general method of e 
children from their early childhood. 
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The great inſtrument uſed in cultivating 
all the powers of the human mind, is lan- 
guage; without the uſe of which, men 
could riſe but little above the degree of 
brutes; and without the right ufe of which, 
they are liable to fall into perpetual errors. 

In all the countries of the world where 
there are any inſtitutions eſtabliſhed for the 
inſtruction of youth, language 1s the inſtru- 
ment made uſe of for that purpoſe; as it 
would be impoſſible, without it, that any 
communication of ideas or ſentiments could 
be carried on. 4 | 

Language in its more general accepta- 
tion, may be divided into two ſorts; ſpeech 
and writing. The former, the gift of God 
toall mankind ; the latter, the invention of 
man. The former, the only one uſed over 


the whole face of the globe, during a vaſt 


period of the world's - exiſtence. The lat- 


ter, comparatively of late invention, was 
introduced only into a few countries, and 
cultivated, for the moſt part, only 8 1 a 
ſmall number of the natives. F 
Very different uſes were made of this 
artificial language, by the different nations 
into 
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into which the uſe of letters- was intro- 
duced. ST 

In ſome, who had been long 1 
in cultivating the living ſpeech, in redu- 
ing it to the utmoſt regularity, preciſion, 
refinement, and elegance, communicated 
only by vꝛvd voce inſtruction and example; 
the chief uſe made of letters, was; to give 
ſtability to ſound, and permanence to 
thought; to arreſt ideas as they roſe in 
the mind, and clothe them in forms that 
might render them obvious to the ſight ; 
in order that the noble works of their poets 
and orators might have a fixed exiſtence, 
no longer liable. to the uncertainty of oral 
tradition, and that they might be preſented 
to the eye in other regions, to which no 
voice could reach. This was the caſe of 
the ancient Greeks; who allowed that they 
were indebted to Barbarians for the intro- 
duction of letters among them, but boaſted 
that they alone knew how to make a right 
uſe of them. The Romans afterwards co- 
pied them in this, but not till after the 
Greek rhetoricians had been nin eng, 
them, and pointed out the W 
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Theſe were the only nations of the an- 
cient world that adopted this courſe. In 
all the others the living ſpeech was wholly 
| neglected, and left to take it's natural 
courſe; while the knowledge and uſe of 
letters was confined to a particular order of 
men, who never ſuffered the multitude to 
have their minds illuminated, as it was to 
their blind Ignorance, and the conſequent 
veneration in which the order was held, 
from an opinion entertained of their ſupe- 
riour knowledge, that the prieſthood were 
indebted for the aſcendant they had over 
the body of the people, in all matters whe- 
ther religious or political. And thus it 
was that the moſt abſolute and cruel deſpo- 
tiſm was exerted, for many centuries, over 
moſt of the nations of Europe, by papal | 
and ſacredotal uſurpation. 

Upon the revival of ancient ne 
new æra began in many of the European 
countries. There was diſcovered ſuch a 
vaſt treaſure of knowledge, and ſuch a 
fund of delight in the writings of antiqui- 
ty, that the laity no longer ſuffered the 
clergy to be the ſole poſſeſſors and diſpen- 
ſers of ſuch valuable fu nds, but claimed an 
equal 


CF 
equal right to a participation of them. 'The 
avidity with which the ſtudy of the dead 
7 languages was purſued by both orders, be- 
came in time pretty general. But very dif- 
ferent were the effects produced by theſe 
ſtudies, in the different nations where they 
were eſtabliſhed. In ſome, after perceiv- 
ing the order, regularity, elegance, and va- 
rious beauties of the revived languages, 
they ſet about to new model their own, ac- 
cording to the bright patterns ſet before 
them; to enrich them from their copious 
ſtores, and to regulate, aſcertain, and re- 
fine them as far as their ſeveral natures 
would admit. % 5 

This was the more eaſily done among 
thoſe nations, whoſe language was a mix- 
ture of the ancient Latin, with their own 
vernacular ſpeech; and therefore had it's 
origin, and made 1t's greateſt progreſs in 
Italy; though afterwards. the example was 
followed by France and Spain. 


On the other hand, the northern nations, 
finding but little affinity between their own 
and the revived languages, applied them- 
ſelves ſolely tp the ſtudy of the latter, leav- 

, e ing 


„ 
ug their own to make what progrefl ik . 
could in its natural courſe. 

Unfortunately the Engliſh, who Winde 
have had the choice of which of theſe two 
examples they ſhould follow, from their 
nearer affinity to the manners, cuſtoms, and 
governments of the northern nations, than 
to thoſe of the ſouth, adopted the methods 
purſued by the former; and taking it for 
granted, without examination, that their 
language was of the ſame rude nature with 
thoſe of their northern neighbours, and 
that it was infected by the ſame barbariſms, 
they thought it not worth cultivating, and 
like them left it wholly to chance. 

Thus all the inſtitutions and endowments 
of ſchools and colleges, throughout the 
Britiſh realms, have uniformly purſued the 
ſame courſe, which was begun in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, by making the ſtudy 
of the Greek and Roman languages their 
chief object, without the ſmalleſt regard to 
our own. And in that ſtate do they con- 
tinue to this day. ” 
Now let us ſee whether the fat be ſo, 
by a fair ſtatement of the whole proceſs. 
of inſtruction given to children, from the 

time 
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time that 1 primer is firſt put into dei 
hands, to that of finiſhing their Rules at 
| ſchool. | 


When a boy can ſpeak tolerably plain 
of age, he 1s put under the tuition of ſome 
one to teach him his letters,/ then to ſpell 
and put ſyllables together, ſo as to form 
them into words. When he has got ſo far 
as to be able to give a ready utterance to 
common words at ſight, he is thought to 
be ſufficiently prepared for the grammar 
ſchool. _. .- „ 
BW . whole object of thels ſchools is to 
teach the ir pupils the two dead languages ; 
and according to he methods there pur- 
ſued, at leaſt ſeven, but often eight or nine 
years are employed before they are reckoned 
fit to enter, the. college; where the greater 
Part of four y years more is t aken up in perfect- | 
ing them! in thoſe two languages. When we 
find that twelve or thirteen years of the 
prime of life are thus occupied, we ſhould 
at firſt be apt to imagine that ſome great 
end was to be anſwered by it; and that the 
maſtery of theſe two languages was eſſen- 
tially — to . the youth, ſo 
trained 
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trained, to make a figure in life, and to | 


fit them for the ſeveral ſtations, offices, 
and profeſſions, which they are to ſuſtain 
when they enter into the world. But what 


muſt our aſtoniſhment be, when upon exa- 


mination we find, that with reſpe& to much 
the larger portion of boys trained in this 
way, I mean ſuch whoſe education termi- 


nates with what they can acquire of ſchool 


learning, without proceeding to the colle- 


giate courſe, the whole of that precious 
time has been utterly loſt, in endeavouring 


to obtain an acquiſition which can never 


be of the leaſt uſe or ornament to them as 


long as they live; and which, when they 


enter into the world, is, on that account, 
wholly neglected by them, and i in a few | 
years utterly obliterated from their memo- 


ries. And with regard to thoſe who may 


reap ſome benefit from it, all the know- 
ledge that can be of real uſe, may be ob- 
tained in a fourth part of the time now em- 


ployed in thoſe ſtudies, by purſuing a dif- 
ferent mode of inſtruction. 
What is the chief uſe of acquiring any 


language ? Is it not to be able to ſpeak or 
to write it? Ang wot after the labour of ſo 
Es | many 


a 

many years; after the prime of life has 
been ſpent in the acquiſition of the two 
dcad languages, they who have made the 
| greateſt proficiency. in them, will never 
have an opportunity of converſing or writ- 
ing in either of them during the reſt of 
their lives. How ſuch cloſe application to 
the ſtudy of theſe came to be firſt intro- 
duced, and continued to be the chief part of 
education to this hour, is well worth the 
enquiry z as it will ſhew that though our 
anceſtors were wiſe in chooſing the method 
of education eſtabliſhed | in their days, as 
beſt ſuited: to: the circumſtances. of the 
times; yet we are very unwiſe in perſever- 
ing: in the ſame ſyſtem, when times and cir- 

cumſtances are ſo much changed. 5 
The time of eſtabliſhing a general "VG 
of education in England, was not till after 
the revival of the ancient languages of 
Greece and Rome. Previgus to that pe- 
riod, our ſchools and colleges were almoſt 
wholly occupied by ſuch as were deſtined 
to the function of the Prieſthood ; and what 
little learning and knowledge were then in 
the kingdom, ſeem to have been pretty 
much monopolized by that order. The 
| 08 
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Laity were in general ſo illiterate, that 
many even of the nobility and gentry could 
neither read nor write. Our language was 
then ſo rude and | barbarous, that few books 
were written in it which were either fit 
for entertainment or uſe ; conſequently 
there could be no inducement to the ſtudy 
of it: nor was this ſtate peculiar to our 


country; all the neighbouring nations were I was 
in the ſame predicament. When the Goths MW fa 
and Vandals had put an end to the:lan-Ilſ at t 
guage, as well as the empire of the Ro- duc 
mans, the barbarous manners and ſpeech of! lan: 
thoſe rude nations, either ſupplanted | or do 


| corrupted the more poliſhed Roman, in all Þ Lui 
places where they made ſettlements ; and rop 
the greateſt part of Europe was reduced in- 
almoſt to the loweſt ſtate of barbariſm, in ou 
which it remained during many ages. At No 
length, in the fifteenth century, the lan- cie 


5 guages of old Greece and Rome, had, as it ral 


were, a reſurrection from the tombs in cs: 

which they had ſo long been buried. This for 

was owing to the inundation of Barbarians W the 

and Turks which had over-run Greece, MW i 

” whoſe diſperſed inhabitants furniſhed all MW we 

the countries in Europe with maſters. As I 1d 
| theſe 


theſe languages were the repoſitories of all 


the knowledge and wiſdom of antiquity, 


no wonder they were made the chief object 
of education. It was by the ſtudy of theſe 


alone, that knowledge could then be ac- 


quired. There were as yet no tranſlations 
into our language of the ancient authors; 
and indeed it was ſo very defective, that it 
was not capable of giving any juſt or ſatis- 
factory idea of them. Beſides, there were 
at that time many other motives and in- 
ducements to the general ſtudy of thoſe 
languages, both of neceſſity and uſe, which 


do not hold now. After the writings of 


Luther and Calvin had appeared, all Eu- 
rope Was embroiled in religious diſputes, 
in which we were neceſſarily involyed by 


our ſeceſſion from the Church of Rome. 


None of the modern languages were ſuffi- 
ciently refined or fixed to become of gene- 
ral uſe. As it was neceſſary. to the ſeveral 
combatants of the different nations, that 


ſome one language, underſtood by all, 
ſhould be pitched upon, in which they 
ſhould manage their controverſy, the Latin 


was choſen by common conſent as beſt 
"OY to the purpoſe, and obtained a ge- 


neral 
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neral currency. On this account that latis 
guage was then ſpoke and written by, all 
the learned in Europe, as generally as the 
French is now by the politer part of the 
world. A knowledge of the Greek was 
alſo neceſſary, as the new teſtament, which 
contained the ſubjects of controverſy, and 
| furniſhed them chiefly with materials to 
ſupport it, was written in that language. 
As the intereſts and paſſions of Princes and 
of parties mingled themſelves in theſe con- 
teſts, men of the greateſt abilities and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed talents were of courſe favour- 
ed and encouraged by them, to be champi- 
ons in the cauſe which they eſpouſed. 
There were no other roads open to the tem- 
ples of fame and Fortune, but through 
Latin and Greek ; and whoever had — 
of thoſe objects in view, muſt neceſſarily 
paſs through thoſe, whatever expence of 
time or labour it might coſt them. At that 
time, the laws were in Latin; the ſervice 
of the church in Latin; in that language 
the well-edncated of both ſexes conyerſed, 
and the writings of the learned were all in 
that language. The laity being now freed 
from the tyrannical Power exerciſed over 

their 


A 3847] 
their minds by the clergy, which was chief- 
ly ſupported by an opinion of ſuperior 
knowledge and learning in that order, were 
reſolved not to be inferior to them in thoſe 
points, and therefore greedily embraced the 
ſame method of education. Thus it hap- 

pened that all perſons whatever, deſigned 
for profeſſions ever ſo different, eceleſiaſti- 
cal, civil, or military ; the pulpit, ſenate- 
Houſe, bar, phyſic, or army, were all trained 
exactly in one and the ſame way. To under- 
ſtand, ſpeak, and write Latin well, as the 
language by which they could acquire the 
moſt knowledge, and which would be of 
the. greateſt uſe to them in life, was of 
courſe the univerſal ſtudy : while their 
own, which, on account of its poverty 
could only ſerve them in the common offices 
of life, was little regarded. oo 
Io ſtate the account, in ſhort, between 
our forefathers and us, they ſhewed great 
wiſdom and good ſenſe in making the 
learned languages the chief ſtudy in their 
days, becauſe, however round- about the 
way, knowledge was then to be acquir ired 
in none other. Private perſons were in the 
right to labour at perfection in thoſe, be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe they were ſure of meeting ſuitable 
rewards, both in point of reputation and 
fortune. But the very ſame motives which 


_ urged them ſo powerfully to apply to Latin 


and Greek, are now more cogent with us 
to ſtudy chiefly our own language. Be- 


_ cauſe a greater quantity of uſeful know- 
| ledge can, with more eaſe, and in much 
leſs time, be acquired in that, than inany, 


I had almoſt ſaid, all the others; as the 


Engliſh is now become a univerſal maga- 


Zine, not only of all ancient, but of all 
modern wiſdom. And it need ſcarce be 
mentioned, that no {kill in other languages 
can contribute in any degree either to'the 


fame, profit, or amuſement of the natives 
of this country, in whatever ſituation of 
life they may be, as in their own. 


Let us now ſee what reaſons are offered 
for continuing the ſame courſe, when the 
ſame MM no longer ſubſiſt. They are 
chiefly two: 

Firſt, That it is the beſt way to acquire > 
the knowledge of our own language. 

Secondly, That great benefits ariſe from 


reading the ancient authors: in TRE einn 


(OF 


Let ws candidly examine theſe reaſons, and 


ſee whether they are founded! 


As to the firſt, chat of acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge of our own language in 
this way.—ls the" fa&t ſo ? There are few 
fehools in theſe realms whieh may not bear 


teſtimony to the contrary. ' In thoſe it is a 
common obſervation that boys are able to 
write tolerable good exerciſes in Latin, 


who at the ſame time cannot expreſs their 


thoughts with the leaft propriety or grace in 
their native tongue; and it is a „ 
fact, that their ſiſters, of the ſame age, far 

excel them in the only ſty le of Engliſh com- 
poſition they apply to, that of Ietter-writ- 


ing. That few ever after in life attain any 
great degree of perfection in their own lan- a 
guage, nothing can more clearly evince, 
than the number of ĩ inäecuracies, ſoleciſms, 
and even grammatical errors, to be ſeen 
fcattered through the works of ſome of our 


moſt celebrated authors; - whereof Dr. 
Lowth, in hisOrinrmdtical Faſtitates, and 


Dr. Blair, in his Lectures, have furniſhed ol 


US with abundance of inſtances. 
The few rules of general mmar from 
. 'Eatin, which ſquare our Wente. 


=, au 
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might be "he to a boy i in leſs than a. 
week; and all that are peculiar to ourſelves, 
and which conſtitute its idiomatic diffe- 
rence from others, of which we now know 
little or nothing, might be completely 
learned in a month, were a right method 
of teaching it once opened. Why ſhould 
we ſuppoſe that Latin grammar will ſuffi- 
ciently inſtru us in our own, when it can 
be but of little uſe towards acquiring that 
of the French, Italian, or -Spaniſh tongues, 
which have ſo much greater affinity with 
it? When we would obtain a knowledge of 
any of theſe, are we not obliged to have 
recourſe. to their ſeveral. grammars, which 
point out the ſpecific. difference in each? 
And is there not the ſame al o⁰ 80 We. 
ſhould do ſo by our own? Sands 
But, ſay the pedants; as © ts . in 
our language are chiefly derived from the 
Latin, we ought to learn the mother- 
tongue, in order to underſtand their mean 
ing the better. Now 4n- this they only 
ſhew their ignorance of the ſtate of our 
language; for moſt of the words of Latin 
origin were not tranſplanted directly into 
our ene but 6. C's the medium of 
the 


. 

the French; and therefore it would be 
much more to the purpoſe to ſtudy the 
French with that view, than the Latin; 
eſpecially as there is a much greater affinity 
between them, both with regard to gram- 
mar, and phraſeology.. But neither of 
them can by any means give an accurate 
and preciſe. knowledge of the meaning of 
our words. Such as ſtand for ſimple ideas, 
if not firſt underſtood in-our own, can ne- 
ver be made clear by the terms uſed in any 
other languages. And ſuch as are marks 
of complex ideas, when adopted into ours, 
ſeldom retain the ſame exact ESPE, as in | 
the originals. 
If this argument holds good wich, ond | 
to the Latin, why ſhould it not be equally - 

_ concluſive with reſpec to all the other lan- 
guages from which ours is derived In 
that caſe, what a number ſhould we have 
to ſtudy! Half a life might be ſpent in 
this circuitous way, and at the end we 
ſhould find ourſelves juſt at the point 
where we firſt ſet out; that is, in order to 
have an accurate and critical knowledge of 
our own, we muſt enter upon the ſtudy of 


it from its firſt rudiments, and ſcrutinize 
| C 2 the 
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the whole with the ſame degree of atten- 
tion, as if we had never known any other; 


1 nay probably with more, as many bad ha- 
[| bits may have been taught, and idiomatic 
1 phraſes and expreſſions from other tongues, 
1 imperceptibly take place in the minds of 
1 ſuch linguiſts, to the excluſion of their own. 
"nn Of this we have a ftriking inſtance in the 
11 works of the late Mr. Harte, author of 
* the life of Guſtavus Adolphus, and travel- 
"gt ling tutor to young Stanhope ; of whom 
„ | Lord Cheſterfield ſays in one of his letters, 
fl that in his writing you may find Greciſms, 
W | Latiniſms, Hebræiſms, Galliciſms, and all 
= | ſorts of z/ms, except Angliciſms. 

But to place the whole of this argument 

l ina clear light, by an obvious inſtance— 
1 Suppoſe a parent wanted to have his ſon 
| | taught French, and ſhould apply to one of 
b! out pedagogues to know which was the 


beſt and ſhorteſt way of attaining it. Why, 
ſays the pedagogue, as the French is a de- 
rived language, you muſt firſt ſend him to 
the grammar ſchool to learn Latin and 
Greek. How long muſt he continue there? 
Why, not above ſeven or eight years; and 
rg; he will -be n to enter upon 
5 F rench. 
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French. Oh, but ſays a ſtander- by, if you 
ſend your ſon to France, he may, by regu- 
lar inſtruction there, become maſter of it 
in a year or two, according to his capacity; 
nor would his knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, ſuch as he ſhould: Set at en Fan 
him forward one week. 
As to the ſecond ie aligned Foo! Al 
eontinuing ſuch ſevere application to the 
ſtudy of ancient literature, I mean the be- 
nefit ariſing from reading their authors in 
the original, I believe the arguments, when 
fairly examined, will prove equally futile. 
The claſſics are uſually taught at an age 
when the pupils cannot poſſibly be judges 
either of the matter or ſtyle of the writers; 
and therefore all that is required of them 
is to be able to conſtrue the words, that is, 
turn them into ſuch Engliſh as they know, 
or find in their dictionary. Now nothing 
can contribute more to degrade and place 
in a falſe light the beautiful ideas of thoſe 
writers, than the method of literal-tranfla- 
tion, or, as Milton phraſes it, /amentable 
confiruttion, practiſed in our ſchools, _ | 
The poor boys, utterly unacquainted 
' with the elegance of diction. in their on 
DE G3 language, 
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language, and having no words but ſuch as 
are in common uſe, are neceſſarily confined 
to thoſe in conſtruing their leſſons; by 
which the very meaning is for the moſt part 
perverted, and the ſpirit of the original 
entirely loſt. But, were they firſt taught 
the rudiments of grammar, as common 
ſenſe directs they ſhould be, in their own 
tongue; were they made to read and un- 
derſtand our beſt writers, in a gradual ſuc- 


ceſſion, according to the improvement of 


their ſeveral capacities, before they entered 
upon Latin; and ever after were the ſtudy 
of the two languages to go hand in hand, 
and leſſons given alternately in authors of 
ſimilar genius, and books written on ſimi- 
lar ſubjects, they would then be no longer 
confined to verbal tranſlation, but would 
be able to render the meaning of the origi- 


nal in appoſite and .correſpondent phraſeo- 


logy ; whereas, by the other method of 


proceeding, moſt boys, never having had 


any pleaſure in reading thoſe authors, but 


rather having contracted a diſguſt to them, 


through the long drudgery they were oblig- 


ed to undergo, by the compulſory method 


of rus ons ; and, after all, finding 
— f tank | 


ts) 


that they could be of no manner of uſe to 
them, as ſoon as it is in their power, throw 
: them aſide, and never look into them af- 
terwards during the reſt of their lives. For 
the truth of this I appeal to the conſciouſ- 
neſs of almoſt every reader bred in this 
way. A few indeed of brighter parts, may 
have acquired ſuch a knowledge of thoſe 
languages, as to read their authors in the 


original with pleaſure ; but I verily be- 


lieve, taking the ſchools round through 
the whole realm, not one in a hundred 
ever arrives at that degree of perfection. 


And ſorely it is paying too high a price for 
the purchaſe, that the ſons of noblemen, 


gentlemen, tradeſmen, farmers, and me- 
chanics, ſhould be chained together like 
galley ſlaves, on thllir different benches, 


and whipped too, like, them, during the 


ſpace of ſeven or eight years, in order that 


one in a hundred, when ſet free, may enjoy 


the ſolitary deli ght of reading the claſſics 
4 the original with a higher reliſh, 


Though all that has been hitherto ad- 


vanced, with regard to our preſent mode 
of School-education, has its foundation in 


uncontrovertiple truth; yet, as it has to 
| Encounter 
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encounter the rooted prejudice of centu- 


ries, before I proceed any farther, I think it 
neceſſary to ſupport my arguments by-the 
authority of one of the wiſeſt and moſt 
clear-ſighted of men ; I mean the great 
Mr. Locke, who, in treating of this fub- 
ject, has the following paſlage : 


N 


K 


To write and peak correctly, gives A 
grace, and gains a' favourable attention 
to what one has to ſay ; z and ſince tis 
Engliſh that an Engliſh gentleman will 
have conſtant uſe of, that is the language 
he ſhould chiefly cultivate, and wherein 
moſt pains ſhould be taken to. poliſh: and 
perfect his ſtyle. ' To ſpeak or write bet- 
ter Latin than Engliſh, may make a man 
be talked of; but he will find it more to 
his purpoſe to expꝶeſs himſelf well! in his 
than to have the vain „5 of 
others for a very inſignificant quality. 

This I find univerſally neglected, nor no 
care taken any where to improve young 


men in their own language, that they 


may thoroughly underſtand and be maſ- 
ters No it. If any one among us have 2 


V 2 


his 


tw] 


* 0 mother tongue, it is owing to chance, 
< or his genius, or any thing rather than his 
education, or the care of his teacher. 
* To mind what Engliſh his pupil ſpeaks 
or writes, is below the dignity of one 
© bred up amongſt Greek and Latin; though 
he have but little of them himſelf. Theſe 
< are the learned languages, fit only for 
learned men to meddle with and teach: 
* Engliſh is the language of the illiterate 
© vulgar; though yet we ſee; the polity of 
ſome of our neighbours hath not thought 
it beneath the public care to promote and 
reward the improvement” of their own 
language. | Poliſhing and enriching their 
tongue is no ſmall buſineſs amongſt them; 
< it hath colleges and ſtipends appointed it, 
and there is raiſed among them a great 
ambition and emulation of writing cor- 
rectly; and we ſee what they are come to 
by it, and how far they have ſpread one 
of the worſt languages poſſibly in this 
part of the world, if we look upon it as 
it was in ſome few reigns backwards, 
Vwhatever it be now. The great men 
among the Romans were daily exerciſing 
themſelves in their own language; and 
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© we find yet upon record the names of 
orators who taught ſome of their Empe- 
* rors Latin, though it were their mother 
tongue. e 
»» Tis plain the Grodks 1 were yet more 
nice in theirs; all other ſpeech was bar- 
© batous to them but their own, and no 
foreign language appears to have been 
© ſtudied or valued amongſt that learned 
* and acute people, though it be paſt a 
doubt that they borrowed their cares 
* and-philoſophy from abroad. 
I am not here ſpeaking at Greek 
and Latin: Ithink they ought to be ſtu- 
died, and the Latin at leaſt, underſtood 
£ well by every Gentleman. But whatever 
foreign languages a young man meddles 
« with:(and the more he knows the better) 
that which he ſhould-critically ſtudy, and 
labour to get a facility, clearneſs, and 
87 elegancy to expreſs himſelf in, ſhould be 
© his own, and to this purpoſe he ſhould be 
daily exerciſed in it. | 
As it may be thought, from et has 
hitherto been offered, that the value of the 
dead languages has been too much depre- 
ciated, nay, that the ſtudy of them might 
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be wholly omitted, without any great de- 
triment; I think it neceſſary here to ex- 
plain myſelf fully on this head, by declar- , 
ing, that my ſentiments, exactly coincide 
with thoſe of Mr. Locke, where he ſays— 
I am not here ſpeaking againſt Greek and 
7 Latin; 5 1 think rs _ to be ſtudied, 
2 every —— It is not 14605 the 
inſtitution itſelf of learning thoſe lan- 
guages that I quarrel, but with the mode 
of teaching them; by which ſueb a vaſt 
portion of time, at the moſt important ſea- 


ſon of life, is utterly waſted to anſwer no 


one good purpoſe in the world. The pre- 
ſent method of teaching them, is indivi- 
dually the ſame that it was on the revival 
of thoſe languages in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. At that period, this method, 
whatever expence of labour and time it 
might coſt, was not only right, but indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary for reaſons already 
aſſigned; becauſe knowledge was no other 
way to be attained"; becauſe all well edu- 
cated perſons then converſed in Latin, and 
no writings were of any value but in that 
Lon dos and derne there were no other 
| ways 
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ways open to fame and preferment. Is 
that the caſe now? Are there any who 
at preſent converſe in Latin ? Are the beſt 
modern compoſitions in that language, 
known at all in the world ? For one reader 
of Gray's Latin Poems, eſteemed as maſter- 
pieces by a few ſcholars, are there not a 
thouſand admirers of his Engliſh Poetry ? 
Is not a maſtery of our tongue, both in 
ſpeaking and writing, the ſureſt road now 

to fame and preferment? Why then all 
that time utterly thrown away in Latin 
excerciſes ? the abſurd method of proceed- 
ang in which, is almoſt beyond belief. 
When they have ſcarce a glimmering of the 
language, the young pupils are ſet about 
performances which require invention and 
judgment, before either the ſtore-houſe of 
the memory is ſupplied with materials of 
any kind, except a few words; or the un- 
derſtanding enlightened or exerciſed. Such 
a groſsly erroneous practice cannot better 
be expoſed, than by a repreſentation of the 
behaviour of the poor boys on this occa- 
ſion (ſet, like the Ifraelites by their Egyp- 
tian taſk-maſters, to make brick without 
ftraw) who generally apply to thoſe in the 

oper 


| { 29) | 
upper claſſes, addreſſing them in this ridi- 
culous phraſe Pray give me-a little 
ſenfe”—and when their want is ſupplied 
their buſineſs is to turn it into bald Latin. 
Nor is this the moſt abſurd part of the 
exerciſes eſtabliſhed at the principal of the 
public ſchools in England. The extrava- 
cant attempt to force all to be poets in 
| ſpite of nature; of having four exerciſes 
out of five in Latin verſe; of obliging 
all of the ſame clafs to write the 
ſame number of verſes, whatever diffe- 
rence there may be in point of genius and 
capacity ; are practices ſo oppoſite to com- 
mon ſenſe, thas it is wonderful how they 
ſtill keep footing in an age which calls it- 
ſelf enlightened. To anſwer this end, 
what a length of time is loſt in learning 
the rules of Latin proſody ! which are fo 
far from leading to a true knowledge of it, 
that they infallibly miſlead into the groſſeſt 
errors. Thie feet which compoſe the metre 
of their poetic numbers, are made out of a 
certain proportion of long and ſhort ſylla- | 
bles; the long ſyllables among the anci- 
ents, as we are aſſured by all writers upon 
that ſubjeR, taking up juſt double the time 
in = ſounding * that the ſhort ones did. 
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Now as we pronounce the Latin words in 
the ſame manner as we do the Engliſh, we 
frequently ſound thoſe ſyllables which were 
pronounced long by the Romans, in the 
ſhorteſt poſſible time, and ſo vice verſa, to 
the total confuſion of all quantity. So the 


whole uſe of this laborious application to 


the intricate ſyſtem of their proſody, 1s cal- 
culated ſolely for thoſe who are to write 
Latin verſes ; that they may be able to ar- 
range to the eye the long and ſhort ſylla- 
bles in metre, in the ſame order that the 
Roman poets did; any deviation from 


which would be called by the proſodians a 


falſe quantity, though -the ear either ac- 
knowledges no difference at all, or, for the 
moſt part, finds the ſound in direct oppo- 
ſition to the rule. For it is well known 
to all ſkilled in this proſody, that it is only 
in ſome of the middle ſyllables of -words, 


that the different ſounds of the long and 
ſhort vowels are perceived by the ear; and 
the rules for the right. pronounciation-of 


theſe might eaſily be learned in a week: 
Whereas it requires: the. ſtudy and practice 


of years to arrive at an -accute: know- 


ledge and uſe of the other. And cui bono? 
That the moſt forward boys may gain a re- 
putation | 


„ 


putation among their ſchool-fellows, for 


what Mr. Locke very juſtly calls an'infig- 


nificant talent, which they will never after 
have an opportunity of diſplaying. 


When this cloſe attention to proſody 


was firſt inſtituted, it was founded on good 


ſenſe; becauſe no other poetry but Latin 


was held in any eſtimation among the ſe- 
veral nations of Europe, on account of the 
poverty or barbariſms of their ſeveral 
tongues; and all who excelled in this way 
obtained celebrity, not only at home, but 


over all Europe, ſuch as Vida, Sannaza- | 


rius, Buchannan, &c. But, in the name 
of common-ſenſe, why do you ſtill perſiſt 
in the ſame courſe, when no one' purpoſe, 
either of uſe or ornament, can be anſwer- 
ed by it? on the contrary, when one very 


prejudicial effect 18 pro du. ed * * it, - 


I mean a total corruption of the ear; for, 
when boys are taught to call thoſe ſyllables 
long that are ſhott, and thoſe [ſyllables 
ſhort that are long, all ideas of real quan- 
tity. are confounded; and the whole of 
theſe fantaſtic rules ſeemb to be founded, 
not on the nature of things but merely 
W N The young car, thus tyrannized 

over 
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over by arbitrary rules, never after reco- 


vers its liberty to judge for itſelf; the bad 


effects of which are but too viſible in the 
ſeveral attempts made to lay open the prin- 


ciples of Engliſh proſody, in which the 


prejudices imbibed by the writers from the 


Latin, have led them into the groſſeſt er- 


rors, and all their ill- founded ſyſtems have 


tumbled to the ground. All benefit ariſing 


from either ſpeaking or writing that lan- 
guage being out of the queſtion, the only 


remaining ſubject is to underſtand it well, 


ſo as to be able to read the claſſics in the 
original: and this end, Iwill undertake to 


ſay, may be fully anſwered by a different 

method of teaching it, in a fourth part of 
the time now employed in the preſent 
courſe. That the reader may not think 
this aſſertion too extravagant, I ſhall ſtate 

a parallel caſe : It is welt known by all 
who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
French, that in a ffiort ſpace of time, in 
many caſes not exceding a few months, 

they acquire a ſufficient knowledge of the 


language to read their authors with plea- 
ſure in the original; and in a year or two, 


with aber ſame facility and clearneſs of 


* eee 


” 


Fo. 


te 


1 
comprehenſion as they find in reading their 
own. Now, as the French is upon the 
whole a more difficult language than the 
Latin, why may not a knowledge of the 
latter be obtained even in a ſhorter ſpace of 
time than the former, where the ſole ob- 
ject is to underſtand them well ? But if the 
learner would carry his wiſhes ſtill farther, 
and endeavour to arrive at ſuch a degree of 
; perfection as to write French with accu- 
racy; it will coſt him the labour of years. 


Vet ſurely his time and pains would be 
much better beſtowed in obtaining a maſte- 
ry of a living tongue, now become almoſt 
univerſal, and which he would find both 


highly uſeful and ornamental to him in 
whatever part of the globe he may chance 


to viſit, as well as in his own country; thaw! | 

in acquiring the moſt perfect knowledge 

of a dead language, wholly baniſhed from 

the world, and enn in . . 
cloiſters. 3 8 


Having ſafficiently ok out t the * 
damental errrors of our preſent courſe, in 


waſting ſuch a length of time on the dead 
Wy I * now ſhew the neceſſity 


=— _ 
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there i is for making the ſtudy f perſect | 
maſtery of our native ſpeech, a chief ob- 


ject in the education of youth, in order to 


cultivate, regulate and refine all the facul- 
ties of the human mind, whether belong 
ing to the underſtanding, the imagination, 
or the heart. And firſt, with Ken to the 
underſtanding. 1 * - 
It is generally Gantt: that the people 
of any country in poſſeſſion of a copious 
language, and a multitude of, books, will 
of courſe acquire a, proportional fund of 
knowledge: whereas thoſe: very circum- 
ſtances may prove the moſt fruitful ſource 
of error, and be the means of introducing F; 
an infinity of falſe opinions, and vain 
knowledge, far worſe than total ignorance. 
For it is not the uſe of 4 multitude of 
words that will give a juſt way of thinking, | 
but the right uſe of them; and this can be 
obtained no other way; b but by a careful and 55 


diligent examination into their preciſe 


meaning and import. Words, in the intel- 
lectual commerce of maànkind, ſerve the 
ſame purpoſe that coins do in traffic; and 
whoever does not- n the exact value of. 
181 e £5 5 each, 


the terms about which the controverſy 


the courſe of the argument. 
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each, will never be able. to. fate, he: ne- 
counts properly. 
From the neglect of ſuch examination 


chiefly it is, that numberleſs diſputes in 
converſation, and controverſies in Writing, 


are carried on without ever coming, to 2 


period; for they would generally be found 
to take their riſe from the ſeveral combat- 
_ ants making uſe of the ſame. terms, thongh | 
not exactly in the ſame ſenſe 3: and there 


are few, which might not ſpeedily be end- 
ed, only by making each diſputant define - 


aroſe, or which were improperly. ved in 


* * 


Nothing can be more n than 


the generally received opinion, that we of 
courſe become maſters of our mother 


tongue, by converſation and books, with- 
out farther pains or Andy: and it is aſto- 


niſhing how ſuch an opinion could pre- 


_ vail; Want aul ont ee aer 55 
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how few are there who are allowed to 
writa: 1 correctly; and hom much 


E it with any any degree of 
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accuracy? The reaſon aſſigned for not ſtu- 
dying it, that of its being the vernacular 
tongue, is of all others the ſtrongeſt that 
can be offered why we ſhould give more 
application to it, and examine it witn 
greater attention, than any other ; becauſe, 
from the very mode of obtaining the uſe 
of it, all that is faulty, inaccurate,” and 
erroneous, finds as eaſy an admiſſion, as 3 
what is pure and correct; and where there F 
is no ſtandard to refer to, the one will 22 = 
muſter as readily as the other. 
When we conſider that ſkill in that lan- 
guage which is in” conſtant daily uſe both 
in ſpeaking and writing, is of more impor- 
tance to a native of this country, than a 
knowledge of all the other languages in the 
world; and that we might obtain a perfect 
maſtery -of it in half the time, and witli 
half the pains emplôyed in acquiring that 
of any other: it is wonderful to think; that 
to this Hur To neceſfary branch of educa- 
tion ſhould never have been thought ofi If 
_ atiytthabitayref the vdntry ſhould whol- 
ly neple& his farin; His kitchen-garden] 
and vrchard, ſuffering 


> then to berover<run 
with noxious weeds and braqibles;; to the 
 YÞSt23bs op. Gs deſtruction 


CA. 
deftruQion. of all uſeful grain, Plants, and 
fruit; and at the, ſame time pride 9 0 | 
upon his, orangery, and, colleQian. of exo- 


lies, ſupported at. a. Stegt Peper. though 
they can never turn tq any account; how 
ſhould we laugh at. his; abſurdity f, yet. this 
is the very method puxſued in our Whole 
courſe of Education, for. e fhe: no- | 
bler farm, that of the human mind. 
There is ſuch an intimate connection be- 
tween: words and ideas, language and know- 
ledge, that whatever Z fault or deficiency 5 
there may be in the one, neceſſarily agel 
the other. The mind does not view its 
ideas (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) 
with its naked eye, but, for the moſt part, 
through the medium of words, as through 2 
glaſs; it is therefore of great moment that the 
| glaſs be clear, poliſhed;andfreef from blemiſhs 
as every imperfection there, will of courſe 
be. transfered to the. objects viewed through 
it. Should it therefore be the caſe of any 
country, that an infinite number of books 
were read there, and but a very ſmall quan- 
tity of real knowledge obtained; that there 
ſhould be much ſpeaking, and little under- 
7 . that diſputes! upon all manner of 
. topics 255 
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topics "Mould be Girried on, without: ever 
coming to an end; it would not follow 
that the t ttenlderual Faculties öf fucll & peo- 


ple were naturally inferidt to thoſe of others, 
as the whole mi ht be ſolved by conſider- 


ing the ſtate of their language. 80 far as 
khat is obſcure; br au under ood, ſo far 
muff the Knowledge ar aired through it be 
confuſed or erroneous:” 2 Ad when we Con- 
fider what little care is taken to come at an 
accurate knowledge: of one, the moſt copi- 
dus, a and, in its preſent neglected ſtate, the 
moſt difficult to be Well underſtood of any 
in the world—there/ will be no 6ccafton: to 
wonder, that we ſhould be the moſt unſèt- 
tled in our notions, and the moſt divided 
in our opinions, of any people upon earth. 
And if our actions and conduct in life are 
neceffarily influenced by our notions and 
opinions, it follows, that where the latter 
are wrong, the former cannot be r right. 
Si nce, therefore, a rectitude of conduct, de- 
pends « on à right way of thinking; and a 
right way of thinking; in a great meaſure, 
upon an accurate knowledge bf language 
there cannot he an object of greater impor- 
tance to ſociety, than to make the ſtudy of 
that 
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that language which is in general uſe, a 
chief part of the education of youtL. 


Perhaps it may be thought by ſame, that 
too much time has been employed in la- 


bouring a point ſufficiently clear; and the 


neceſſity of ſtudying our own language is 


ſo apparent, that it does not ſtand in need 
of any argument to ſupport it: but preju- 
dices of education are, of all others, the 
moſt hard to be removed; nor is it an eaſy 
taſk, to eſtabliſh a doctrine in oppaſition to 
univerſal practice: for, though all are rea- 
dy to aſſent to the truth of the poſition in 
the abſtract, yet there is ſcarce any one 
who will bring it home to himſelf. There 
is hardly an individual who does not think 
that he of courſe acquires a knowledge of 
his mother tongue, and who is not conſi- 
dent that he perfectly underſtands the mean- 
ing of the words he uſes. The cauſe of this 
1 generaf error i is thus admirably ſet forth by 
Locke, in Chap. Eo. B. 3. of his Eſſay. 


Men having been accuſtomed from 


their cradles, to learn words, which are 

_ eaſily got and retained; beſore they know 
or had formed the complex ideas to which 
* are anne nod, or which were to be 


found . 


— 
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found in the things they were thought to 
ſtand for, they uſually continue to do fo 
all their lives; and, without taking the 
pains neceſſary to ſettle in their minds de- 


termined ideas, they uſe the words for ſuch 


unſteady and confuſed notions as they have, 
contenting themſelves with the ſame words 


other people uſe; as if their very ſound 


conſtantly carried with it the ſame meaning. 
This, though men make a ſhift with in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, where they 


find it neceſſary to be underſtood, and there 


fore they make ſigns till they are ſo; yet 


this inſignificancy in their words, when 


they come to reaſon concerning either their 
tenets or intereſt, manifeſtly fills their diſ- 
courſe with abundance of empty unintelli- 
giblenoiſe and jargon; eſpecially in moral 


matters, where the words, for the moſt part, 


ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous collec- 
tions of ideas, not regularly and permanent- 
ly united in nature, their bare ſounds are 
often only thought on, or at leaſt very ob- 
ſcure and uncertain rotions annexed to 
them. Men take the words they find in 


ufe among their neighbours ; and that they 


may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, 


uſe 
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uſe them confidently without much trou- 
bling their heads about a certain fixed 
meaning; Whereby, beſide the eaſe of it, 
they obtain this advantage, that, as in ſuch 
_ diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, ſo 
they are as ſeldom to be convinced that 
they are in the wrong; it being all one to 
go about to draw thoſe men out of their 
miſtakes, who have no ſettled notions, as 
to diſpoſſeſs a vagrant of his habitation, 
vho has no ſettled'abode.” Se] 
When we conſider for what a length af : 
time all mankind were in the dark with re- 
gard to this ſubject: that tbe firſt who at- 
_ tempted to open their eyes, and let in light 
upon it, was the great Mr. Locke; that he 
+ himſelf had been ſo far blinded by the ge- 
neral prejudice, as to acknowledge ingenu- 
oufly that he had made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in his noble eſſay on the human un- 
derſtanding, before he thought any conſi- 
deration of words was at all neceſſary to 
the elucidation of his ſubject, and yet, 
that he found it impoſſible to proceed with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs, till he had written 
an entire book upon the uſe and abuſe of 
| words which he had before looked upon 


to 
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to be utterly needleſs * :: I, ſay when all 
this is conſidered, it will perhaps be thought 
that this doctrine cannot be too ſtrongly en- 
forced. It is a doctrine which Mr Locke, 
in his treatiſe on education, frequently in- 
culcates by the moſt powerful arguments > 
and though the truth of it has been eſta- 
| bliſhed beyond a poſſibility of doubt, yet 
has it hitherto been productive of no good 
effect, for want of ſome method to have it 
reduced to practice; from which alone any 
- — can be derived from it to ſo- 

ciety. — | 
- Hitherts I 0 confideted Fa ill 4 
quences of the little care we take of our 
v ritten language in its dead ſtate; but much 
more fatal have been the effects of our to- 


1 His 88 theſe : 1. <1 1 a, 1 that 
| when I firſt began this diſcourſe of the underſtanding, 

and a good while after, I had not the eaſt thought that 
any conſideration of words was at all. neceſſary to it. 
But when, after having paſſed gver the original and 
compoſition of our ideas, I began to examine the extent 
FI, os certainty of our knowledge, I found it had ſo near 
à connection with words, that unleſs their force and 
manner of ſignification were firſt well obſerved, there 
could be very little: ſaid clearly and pertinently concern- 
bes knovledge,” B. i. Chap. 9 seg. . 


| tal : 
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tal neglect of the living fpeech: in this, fol- 
loving tlie cuſtom of all barbarous coun- 
tries, in ſpite of the noble examples ſet be- 
fore us in the more civilized ſtates. We 
know that in Greece and Rome the culti- 
vation of the living, ſpeech was the chief ob- 
ject in the education of youth; and the 
art of elocution ever held a ä rank 
to all others. 22 
dus This art took it's t i in 8 Peg 
it was: carried to the higheſt degree of per- 
Fecion's and thence tranſ Plauted to Rome, 
cit iflburiſſied eminently in that congenial 
ſoil of fredom, while the Republic ſabſiſt- 
ed; but decayed together with the decline 
of liberty, and, with the loſs of that, to- 
tally periſhed ; nor has it ſince. been re- 
8 at leaſt ſo as to EY its s former 
= Ws this art has been utterly * in * Bei | 


* dominions, ſo there is no word in the language pecu- 


liarly adapted to give a clear idea of it. The word Elo- 
eution has therefore been adopted as having the neareſt 
affinity to it; and it is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
the. Pronunciatio of the Romans ; thus defined by Cicero 
— © Pronunciatio. eft wvocis & vultus & geftus noderatio 

«© cum venuſtate.” Elocution is the juſt and graceful 

management of the voice, countenance » and geſture 
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ſtate, in any part of the globe. Of 'all 
countries in'the world, Great Britain ſeems 
the beſt calculated, from the nature of; its 
conſtitution, to reſtore it to its priſtine 
rank; and yet, of all the civilized nations 
in Europe, it has been the moſt backward 
in making any attempts towards it. This 
has been owing to a fatal error in our yl 
tem of education, which has turned the at- 
tention of all its inhabitants, wholly to the 
written language, to the utter neglect of 
that which is ſpoken. To trace the cauſe 
'of this, it will be neceſſary to look back into 
the ſtate of this country, at the time of the 
retival of the Greek and Roman literatures 
The Gothick ſpirit of our anceſtors which 
had long been engaged in various ſtruggles 
for liberty, had, a little before that period, 
been almoſt ſubdued, and N in a great 
: meaſure to the will of a de pot. ' Another 
tyrant, at the head of the 1 lorded 
it over their minds. In ſuch a ſtate of af- 
fairs. the powers of ſpeech could have been 
of no farther uſe, than to ſerve the common 
_ puxpoſes of life; and therefore muſt have 
remained uncultivated, as in all barbarous 
countries, and held in little eſtimation. 
3611 . : : But 
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But it was not ſo with regard to letters. 
The policy of the Church of Rome had con- 
fined the knowledge and uſe of theſe to the 
Clergy; and rude and barbarous as the 
Monkiſn Latin then was, it ſtill gave a pre- 
eminence to that Order, over an ignorant 
laity, who could neither read nor write; and 
who, looking upon theſe as the higheſt of 
human accompliſhments, bowed down with 
reverence to thoſe who poſſeſſed them, as to 
beings of a ſuperior claſs. - 

Tockeep upethis blind veneration, the ſor- 
vice of the Church was in Latin, a language 
which the congregation did not underſtand, 
and therefore it was of no moment in what 
manner it was deli dered. The laws, too, 
were in the ſame language, of 'which the 
Clergy were the ſole. interpreters.” With 
this predilection in favour of letters, no 
wonder their attachment to them increaſed, 
when the languages of old Greece and Rome 
had, as it were, a reſurrection from the 
tombs, in which they had ſo long lain bu- 
ried; But this maybe conſidered only as 4 
raiſing up; not a revival of the dead. They 
were dug but as munimies; beautiful, in- 
deed, in form and-ſhape;: but there wanted 

LET the 
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the Promethean fire of elocution to give 
them life and motion. In this dead ſtate 
only could they be examined, for they had 
no voice. All their treaſures were pre- 
ſented to the eye; the eye-language of 
courſe. obtained dominion over that ad- 
dreſſed to the ear; and the noble inſtru»: 
ment furniſhed us by nature in the vocal 
tongue, was ſupplanted by the ſilent pen. 
In order to partake of the newly diſcovered 
treaſures, all the world applied themſelves 
eagerly to the ſtudy of letters. From that 
period the minds of men took a wrong bias. 
Their whole attention was employed in 
the artificial, to the utter neglect of the 
natural language. Letters, not ſounds, 
writing, not ſpeech, became the general 
care; and, from that hour to this, man- 
kind have been ſo entirely abſorbed in the 
one, that they have never once var 
their thoughts toward the other.. 

That our anceſtors, conſidering the ex- 
treme poverty of their own'/at that time, 
ſhould have given a preference to the dead: 
languages, which opened to them an im- 
menſe hoard of knowledge, the choice col- 
* of ages, among the wiſeſt-and moſh 
| a civilized 
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tha 
civilized nations that ever inhabited this 
globe, is not at all ſurpriſing. That th ey 


ſhould neglect the powers of ſpeech, in its 
then barbarous ſtate, when eloquence was 


of little or no uſe, and apply themſel ves 


Wholly to the cultivation of written com- 


poſition, particularly in Latin, then conſi- 


dered not only as the higheſt accompliſh- 


ment, but the fureſt paſſport to the temples 


of fame and fortune, is alſo no matter of 


wonder. But, that the ſame ſyſtem ſnould 
remain to this day, when a maſtery of our 
own language i is of more importance to a 
native of this country, than that of all 
others in the world; and when the powers 


of ſpeech are called for in all public franſ- 
actions, and pre-eminence in elocution is 
the ſure, road to fame, rank, and prefer- 
ment, might well aſtoniſn any one vho had 
not ſufficiently weighed the force of cuſtom 2 


yet, great as the power of cuſtom. is, it is 


not likely that in this caſe it could have 
prevailed fon ſuch a length of time, had not 


our anceſtors, out of a careful regard to 


| poſterity, made thoſe - numerous and libe- 
ral endowments of ſchookys ad:colleges, in 


n to e that courſe of educa- 
| | on, 
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tion, which to them appeared the beſt that 


could be contrived, and certainly was ſo in 
their days. If we charge them with want 
of foreſight in ſettling ſuch eftabliſhments 
to perpetuity, without making allowance 
for the many changes which time, and the 
natural mutability of human affairs, were 
likely to produce; much more ſtrongly may 
the argument be retorted on their poſterity; 
who, when an entire revolution was brought 
about in our civil and religious inſtitutions, 
new ſcenes of arts and fciences opened, new 
cuſtoms and manners adopted, were ſo far 
blind to the dictates of common ſenſe, as 
to make no change in the courſe of Educa- 
tion ſuitable to the change of times. 

Thus, in the days of our anceſtors, did 


the artificial, the written language, the in- 


vention of man, ſupplant that of nature, 
of ſpeech, the gift of God; and in that 
ſtate has it remained even to this day. To 
this deaf and dumb idol have temples been 


erected | through the land; an order of 
prieſthood | eſtabliſhed; with - fuitable ſti- 


pends, to obſerve its rights ; to make all 


heads bow down before it, and offer daily L 


nn at its altar from the teeming 
12 vom 


8 
womb of the preſs. While the divine elo- 
quence, of the lovelieſt form, Staceful in 
all her motions, tuneful in her voice; the 
delight of all eyes: and ears, the charmer of 
the fancy, the miſtreſs of every heart; was 
wholly excluded from that realm of freedom, 
in which alone ſhe cou have taken de- 
light to dwell. ME | 

The great benefits which would 905 to 
the riſing and future generations, from a 
due cultivation of the two kinds of lan- 
guage, the natural and artificial, the 1 po- 
ken and the written, muſt be obvious to 
men of the moſt common capacity from 
what has been already laid before them. 1 
ſhall now endeavour to point out the only 
method by which a maſtery of both may be 
obtained. For this purpoſe, the firſt prin- 
ciple Thy down, is, that the whole proceſs 
of teaching them, ſhonld be attended with 

pleafure to the ſenſes, and delight to the 
mind the ſureſt means of ſweetening la- 
bour, and encouraging perſeverance i in long 
and toilſome e : nothing of 


Lol 


which is at all con dered in the preſent 
mode. The whole. 3 art of readin - as it 
now flands, being a tedious, painful, and 


diſguſting 
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diſguſting operation in it's proceſs; and 
being directed to a wrong end, Aale at- 
tended with diſappointment. FIRE 

To ſhew this 1 in a clear. light, 7 it * 
remembered, that the inſtrument uſed to 
cultivate all the nobler faculties of man, is 
language. Now there are two ſorts of lan- 
guage in uſe; the one, ſpoken ; the other, 
written. The one, manifeſted by the living 
voice; the other, by the dead letter. - It 
has been generally ſuppoſed, that theſe two 
kinds are equally calculated to anſwer the 
ſame end; but upon the. ſlighteſt view, the 
opinion will be found very Erroneous,; and 
on a cloſer examination, the difference be- | 
tween them will be immenſe. | Now. let us 
conſider them i in the firſt. place, with regard | 
to the two organs by which they are con- 


veyed to the mind; hearing, and licht. To - 
the living cee when cultiyated and 
brought t to perfection, are annexed ſome of 
the higheſt delights that. our nature i is ca- 


pable of receiving; ; no muſic can be more 


2 grateful to t o the ear, chan 4 well proportioned 
and Harmonious, delivery. , But words Pre- 
| ſented: to the eye in the. dead letter, can af- 


ford 90 Pleafure t to that organ. pt HA with 5 
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regard to the gratification merely of the 
ſenſes, the diſparity is at once obvious; 
and with reſpect to mental enjoyments, I 
ſhall hereafter ſnew, there can be no ſort of 
compariſon made between them; and yet, 


all our pains are employed about the one, 
without the ſmalleſt regard had to the other. 


In the mode of teaching to read, the eye- 
5 c ſeems to be the chief, or rather 
on 
5 ſpell, not pronounce; properly. ' For, the 
former, they have patterns to follow; 
the latter, neither rules, nor method: and 
c ach maſter can only give ſuch pronuncia- 


object in view; to make the pupils 


. 


for 


tion as he has himſelf, which probably is 
vicious in a high degree. Theſe poor 
drudges, who teach the firſt rudiments of 
"ſpeech, know nothing of the nature of ar- 


ticulate ſounds, nor can cure any faulty ha- | 
Bits ach as ſtuttering, mumbling, liſp- 


ing, &c. Their ſole end is to enable the 


3 pupil te ſpell and pronounce words at ſight, 


no matter in what manner, in order to pre- 
pare them for the grammar-ſchool, whither 


they axe ant a wow all their imperfetrions on 


their, heads. 7 The⸗ maſter there neither 


By _ how, nor thinks it part of his Pro- 
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vince,. to remedy this evil. Thus, all bad 
habits of utterance, contracted in early 
years, grow inveterate by time, and become 
incurable. Of the fundamental principles 
of a juſt delivery, ſuch as a diſtinct articu- 
lation, right uſe of accent, due proportion 
of emphaſis and pauſes, theſe teachers have 
not the ſmalleſt idea; and inſtead of that 
variety, and nice diſcrimination of tones, 
which nature has annexed to all the emo- 
tions of the mind, exertions of the fancy, 
and feelings of the heart; they ſubſtitute 
in their places, artificial reading tones, con- 
ſiſting of a uniform elevation and depreſ- 
ſion of the voice in all ſentences alike, difſ- 
guſting to the ear, and ſubverſive of the 
ſenſe. Thus, after the labour of many 
years, all that is obtained, is, to utter 
words at ſight, in unnatural tones, abuſe of 
emphaſis, wrong ſtops, and falſe cadences ; 
by which means the faculties of ſpeech are 
cramped and diſtorted ; and all the powers 
of the mind, cloſely connected with them, 
partake of the infection. The famous Dr. 
Berkeley ſeems to have viewed this matter 
in its true light; when, in a pamphlet 
called the Queriſt, among others, he puts 

ere T os the 


(6 
the following queſtion Whether half the 
learning and ſtudy of theſe kingdoms is not 
uſelefs, for want of a proper delivery and 
pronunciation being * in our I 
and colleges ?? 
Our attention being «halen W to 

book learning, where we ſee nothing but 
words, has narrowed our conception of lan- 
guage at large, and deprived us of ſome of 
its moſt extenſive benefits; for by this 
means all our ideas of language are limited 
to the knowledge and uſe of words only: 
and I think I may venture to appeal to eve- 
ry reader, whether this is not the generally 
received opinion? and whether he, who 
perfectly underſtands the meaning of the 
words, and has the right uſe of them at 
command, is not thought to be a maſter of 
language? Vet if it can be ſhewnñ that this 
is only a part of language; if it can be 
ſne ven that it has other parts abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to the communication of what 
paſſes in our minds, which cannot poſſibly 
be done by mere words; and that too, in 

order to anſwer: ſome of the nobleſt and 
moſt important ends of ſuch ſocial commu- 
nication; it muſt be allowed, that our 
„ E 3 pains 
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pains ought not to be confined. to that part 
only, but ſhould proportionably be ex- 
tended to thoſe other parts, which: are 
equally neceſſary, and, in their conſe- 
quences, of more importance. 
Language, in the full extent of the on. | 
fignifies the power of communicating all 
that paſſes in the mind of one man, to that 
of another. Thought and feeling make 
up the Whole of mar's internal perceptions. 
Theſe are communicated by two ſpecies of 
language, utterly different, and indepen- 
dent of each other. Words make up the 
language of thought, or ideas; the lan- 
guage of feeling, or inward emotion, is 
r W of tones, looks, and geſtures. ; 
Words are, by compact, the marks or'ſym-_ 
bols of our ideas; and this is the utmoſt 
extent of their power. Did nothing paſs 
in the mind of man but ideas, to manifeſt 
the thoughts and operations of ſuch a mind, 
would not be beyond the power of words; 
for this we find effected among us, in all 
matters where ſimplegeaſon,; and-mere ſpe- 
culation are concerned, as in the inveſtiga- 
tions of mathematical truths. But as there 
are other things which paſs in the mind of 

| man 
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man, beſi de Ideas; as he is not wholly 

made up. of intellect, but on the contrary, 
the paſſions and the fancy compole great 
part of his complicated frame; as the ope- 
rations of theſe are attended with an infi- 
nite. variety c of emotions, both in kind and 
degree; it 1s clear, that, unleſs there be 
ſome means found of | manifeſting, thoſe 
emotions, all that paſſes in the mind of 
one man, cannot be communicated to that 
of another: Now, E as in order to know 
| what another knows, an. exact tranſcrip t of 
the ideas which paſs. in the mind of dne 
man. muſt be made fy ſenſible marks in 
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what ther” feels, the emotions 8 85 


are in the mind of one man, muſt be! ren- 
dered perceptible to that of another by 
ſenſible marks. This never can be done, 
by the uſe of words only; F for mere. words, 
though delivered with all the clearnefs of 
the underſtanding, however convincing to 
the Judgment, can have no power over the 
paſſions,” nor. excite feeling: while tones, 
looks, and geſture, though, irregularly uſed, | 
have a very powerful influence over the 

human mind. Of this we have daily in- 
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ſtances in the little effects produced by pul- 
pit elocution, from very rational .diſ- 
courſes, delivered coldly from notes; and, 
on the other hand, in the extraordinary 
impreſſions made by the wild uncultivated 
oratory of the Methodiſt preachers which 


has g given them ſuch advantage over the re- 
gular clergy, in ſedncing ſuch numbers of 
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my their nonſenſe } in the fame dull "unaf- 
fecting way, it is to be preſumed there are 


few of . mankind, fuch ideots, as to become 
thejr followers ; for. who would | not prefer 
ſenſe to nonſenſe, if they were clothed i in 
the ſame garb? But by making 1 uſe of the 
language of nature, the language of | emo- 
tion, | they excite. enthufiaſtic ſeelings in 
their auditors; and however Irregular and 
void of grace their manner may be in the 
uſe of ſuch tones, looks, and geſture, yet 
has it Mill great force in perſuading people 
they are in earneſt. The very worſt abuſe 
of thoſe ſigns, 1 is preferable to a total want 
of them; as it has at leaſt a ſtronger re- 
ſemblance to nature. There is no emotion 
of the mind, which nature does not make 


an effort to manifeſt, by ſome of thoſe 
ſigns; 
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** and therefore a total ſuppreſſion of 
them, is, of all other ſtates, appaxently 
the moſt unnatural. ; And this, it is to be 
feared is too much the caſe of the pulpit 
clocution | in general, in the Church of 
England : Which ariſes wholly. from the 
very erroneous method in which the clergy 
were originally taught and : afterwards 
practiſed zin the art of reading: 
1 he ſame cauſe has produced fimilaref- 
fects i in the ſenate-houſe, the bar, and all 
other places where the powers of ſpeech 
are exerted, They ſpeak as if 2 were 
reading, or as a book would de, could-it 
be ſuppoſed to ſpeak-; Some, like automa- 
tons, devoid of life or motion, in a mono- 
tone, or in a uniform, tireſome cant. 
Others, Who attempt any thing like ani- 
mation, and endeavour to uſe the language 
of emotions, deliver their words in ſuch 
falſe and diſcordant tones, and accompany 
them with ſuch awkward, unmeaning geſ- 
ture, and grimace of countenance, as would 
render them objects of diſguſt or ridicule 
to more. enlightened auditories. But all 
deficiencies in this reſpe& are: ſo generab, 
that they are not perceived; or are eaſily 


paſled 


— 
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paſſed over. Dgfendit numerun —veniam 
petimyſque damuſque viciſſii. HIS 

When we reflect, that not only every 
thing which is pleaſurable, every thing 
which is forcible and affecting in public 
ſpeaking, but alſo the moſt material points 
neceſſary to a full and diſtinct comprehen- 
ſion even of the meaning of - what is utter⸗ 
ed, depend upon a right uſe of the living 
ſpeech ; it may well aſtoniſh us to think, 
that ſo eſſential an article fhould in a civĩ- 
lized country, be wholly neglected ; nay 
worſe, that our youth ſhould -not only be 


uninſtructed in the true principles of elo 


cution, but in What little art there is uſed: 
they ſhould be early perverted by falſe 
rules, utterly repugnant to thoſe which 
nature has clearly pointed out to us. III 
confequenee of which, all the noble ends, 
which might be anſwered in- a free ſtate, 


by à clear, lively, and affecting elocu⸗ 


tion, are, in a great meaſure loſt to us. 
And how can it be otherwiſe,” when We 
have given up the vivifying, energetic lan! 
guage, ſtamped by God himſelf upon our 
natures, for that which is the cold, lifeleſs 
work of art, the invention of man; and bare 

4 tered 
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tered that which can penetrate the jon | 
receſſes of the heart, for one which dies 1 in 
the ear, or fades: upon the ſight ? 
The great fuperiority of the Wing 
ſpeech over the written language, in many 
eſſential points, has been made ſufficiently 
clear. When wie conſider farther, that 
every human being has occaſion. to uſe it 
each day and hour of his life; and that a 
clear, correct, and pleaſing utterance would 
be highly uſeful, as well as ornamental, in 
all ſocial intercourſe; on the contrary; 
that few ever have occaſion-for writings x- 
cept on matters of buſineſs,: ori epiſtolary 
correſpondence; and that: not one in ten 
thouſand ever arrives at fuch- perfection. in 
literary compoſition, as to derive either 
fame or proſit from it: when we reflect 
alſo, that every improvement made in the 
living ſpeech, will of courſe: he communi- 
cated to the written language, as ſurely as 
the ſhadow follows: the ſubſtance; and, on 
the other hand, that the utmoſt perfection 
of compoſition by the pen, can never me- 
liorate the tongue, or at all improve the 
faculties of ſpeech; it being a common oh- 
ſervation, that the moſt-bookiſh men are 
n 
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frequently remarkable, either for taciturni- 


ty, or a bad delivery furely ! ſurely ! we 
have begun at the wrong end, and acted in 
direct oppoſition to reaſon and common 
ſenſe. What have we then to do, but to 
deſert the erroneous courſe in which we ſet 
out, and go back to that which nature herſelf 
has pointed out to us? To beſtow our chief 
pains upon the culture of the living 
tongue, the archetype; and confider the 
written language, its type, in a ſubordi- 
nm light. 0 5 

Suppoſo, Aherefdbres a new method of 
teaching the art of reading with propriety 


and grace, by maſters duly qualified, were 


opened to us—let us ſee what the immedi- 


diate conſequences would be, and what im- 


provement it would make in the education 


of our youth. I have laid it down as a 


fundamental maxim, that the whole pro- 
ceſs of teaching this art, ſhould be attend- 


ed with pleaſure to the ſenſes, and delight to 


the mind; as the ſureſt means of ſweeten- 


ing labour, and encouraging perſeverance 
in long and difficult purſuits. As to the 


ſenſual pleaſure, J have advanced, that no 
muſic can be more e grateful to the ear than 


a well 
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a well proportioned and harmonious deli- 
very. Let thoſe who have heard Mrs. 

Siddons, deny this if they can. To arrive 
at this, it will be neceſſary, that in early 
age, the as yet uncorrupted ear ſhould be 
cultivated by ſkillful maſters, in the ſame 
way as in muſic, ſo as to be able to diſtin- 
guiſh all the nice diſcriminations of ſound 
employed in ſpeech, at a time when 'the 
flexible organs of the voice may eaſily be 
bent to all the various modulations where- 
of it is ſuſceptible. Taught in this way, 
the pupils, hearing their own well propor- 
tioned notes, in their very nature pleaſing, 
and doubly ſo, as coming from themſelves, 
will from the beginning take delight in 
reading: but afterwards, when the plea- 
ſure which this will afford to the mind alſo 
ſhall be taken in; they will advance with 
renovated ardour; for, upon a ſufficient 
progreſs made in that art, they will find it 
impoſſible to read with propriety, without 
perfectly underſtanding what they read. 
This will of courſe introduce an enquiry 
into the ſignification of words, and of their 
true meaning, when combined in ſen- 
tences. Thus, every advance in 9 
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will likewife be an advance in knowledge; 
and the pupils will be encouraged to pro- 
ceed, from the double ſatisfaction this will 
afford, both to the ear and the underſtanding. 
When at laſt they come to works of a more 
refined and elegant ſort, produced from a 
lively imagination, or a feeling heart, they 
will find that theſe can never be delivered 
with due grace and energy, unleſs adorned 
and enforced by all the various modulations 
of voice which they require, and in which 
indeed their very eſſence conſiſts. Thus 
the rhetorical art will be reſtored to life as 
among the ancients: no longer impriſoned 
in books, and ſwathed like an Egyptian 
mummy, poydered over with hierogly- 
phics; but moving gracefully abroad, to 
charm the ſenſes, and captivate the hearts 
of all beholders. Among the moderns, 
all the treatiſes on that ſubject refer wholly 
to written language, not. to ſpeech, by 
which its nature is altogether changed ; as 
its very name implies the art of ſpeaking ; 
and the lectures of the preſent Rhetorici- 
ans, reſemble thoſe of a ſurgeon anato- 
mizing a corpſe, and leaving nothing but a 
tkeleton behind. This practice has been 


well 


„ 
well ridiculed by the author of TRA 
| where he _ | 
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For all our 8 rules, 
But teach us how to name hn tools. 


And Mr. * to the kind effect l. 
ing of the manner in which our youth are 
inſtructed in that art, wiſely remarks 
They have been taught rhetoric, but yet 
never taught how to expreſs themſelves 
handſomely with their tongues and pens in 
the language they are always to uſe; as if 
the names of the figures that embelliſh the 
diſcourſe of thoſe who underſtand the art 
of ſpeaking, were the very art and ſkill of 
ſpeaking well. This, as all other things 

of practice, is to be learned, not by a few, 
or a great many rules given, but by exer- 
ciſe and application according to good rules, 
or rather patterns, till habits are gots * 
a facility of doing it well.“. 

In the laſt ſtage of reading, whew: — 0 
come to a recital of our poetie compoſi- 
tions; what a new field of delight will be 

here opened to them? Having obtained a 
complete knowledge of our proſody, by 
W 0 firſt inſtructed in the theory of our 
111% gs numbers 
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numbers, now enveloped in utter dark- 
neſs; and afterwards well exerciſed in the 
practical part, now miſerably perverted; 
they will be able to diſplay to the delighted 
cars of their auditors, all the charms of 
poetic compoſition, ariſing from the melo- 
dy, variety, and expreſſions of their num- 
bers. They will then truly give the poet's 
ſong in all its due proportion of time and 
tone; whereas, at preſent, each reader ſets 
his own tune to the poet's numbers; and 
however falſe or diſcordant that may be, 
he can never be convinced of his error, as 
he is perfectly ſatisfied with his own per- 
formance. Non cuiguam mjucundum quod 
cantat ipſe No man's ſong is unpleaſing to 
his own ear. The vanity of human na- 
ture is not more conſpicuous in any one 
inſtance than in this; for though every one 
is pleaſed with his own chant, he readily 
tinds fault, and 18 B e 
others.. | 

- Thus, in thei 3 to perfection in 
this art, would the youth, ſo trained, 1 
tain a thorough. knowledge of their own 
tongue in both its component parts of ſenſe 
2 * 1 Then Wann 1 be able to 


Et N 5 write 
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write exerciſes i in pure and correct Engliſh, 
and arrange their words, both in poetry. 
and. proſe, in fuch a way, as to * ak 
| their meaning clear to the underſtan ing, 
and their ſound charming to the ear. As 
theſe exerciſes, ſhould all be publicly. re- 
peated by their ſeveral writers, What a dif- 
ferent ſenſe of delight muſt they have in 
exhibiting the offspring of their brain all 
alive i in- their full. beauty, to their admir- 
ing ſchool-fellows, inſtead of ſubmitting 
them, in the dead letter, to the cold and 
ſolitary eye of a (perhaps) taſteleſs and 
rigid maſter ! and what an emulation. muſt 
this not excite among their vouthful 
hearers, to excel both in compoſition and 
delivery! By the conſtant exerciſe of the 
organs of ſpeech | in this juſt and forcible 
manner, all that they read would be deeply 
ſtamped on the mind by the vivid powers of 
the living voice; while the moſt part of 
that which finds entrance only through the 
eye, is as evaneſcent as ſucceſſive ſhadows 
ſhewn. by a camera obſcura. . Thus would 
they obtain a command of words and flu= 
ency of expreſſion; and when they enter- 
ea ine e e themſelves at all times 
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fupplied with a ſufficient quantity of ready 
caſh in the intellectual commerce of man- 
king they would ſeek out company, and 
take delight in ſociety, in order to diſplay 
the wealth of their minds to view. Their 
ſocial paſſions, being thus conſtantly ex- 
erciſed, would become predominant, and 
in time revive that public ſpirit, without 
which no free ſtate can long ſubſiſt, now 
almoſt annihilated by that vile ſpirit of 

ſelfiſhneſs which pervades the whole land. 
Nothing has contributed more to the pro- 
pagation of this ſordid paſſion, the bane of 
every great and good principle, than the 
aſcendancy which the written language has 
obtained over the ſpoken. In conſequence 
of which, the powers of ſpeech in private, 
and of elocution in public, are ſo contract- 
ed or diſtorted, that few can reap either 
pleaſure or profit f from then.” Men there- 
fore, in getreral, have recoutſe to books, 
both for inſtruction and entertainment. 
This ſort of entertainmeit is in its own 
nature a ſelfiſn one, As che exerciſe is per- 
formed alone, and tlie reader has no one to 
participate ' of lis“ Tatisfackfon. Nor 16 
| chere 4 9 * or ut 


rance, 
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rance, than . a. habit of ſilent reading; or 
which more diſqualifies perſons from mak 
ing a figure. in converſation. Hence the 
bookiſh man, finding that he cannot 17 0 | 
to thongs. or  ſatisfaQory to himſelf, 2700 
ſociety, and retires to his ſtudy ; where he 
indulges himſelf in thinking, to the utter 
Kar v ing of all his other faculties. Thongh 
in this way he may lay i in a large fund of 
knowledge, yet it is locked up in his o.] n 
brain, as a miſer's hoard in his cheſt; for 
his neighbours can be no farther benefited 
by it, than as 5 is able to manifeſt it in 
diſcourſe. 

Seire tuum gle” Fl 712 if te 7 fe [ria 
alter. And to whatever degree the under- 
ſtanding may. be thus improved, yet, 
though it be the firſt, as it is not the only 
part * the mind, ſince the imagination 
and the paſſions occupy a large portion of 
it; the proper exerciſe and regulation of 
theſe are of the utmoſt importance to ſo- 


clety; not only with regard to all the moſt 
refined and conſtant pleaſures, which our 


nature is capable of enjoying, but alſo with 
reſpect to.morals. For had men the power 


at all times of furniſhing to themſelves and 
others, the exquiſite pleaſures ariſing from 
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the elegant exertions of fancy, and from 
the humane and generous ſenſibilities of 
the heart; pleaſures, which, far from cloy- 
ing, always increaſe by enjoyment, and 
which are ever attended with the delightful 
ſenſe of ſelf-approhation; men would not 
waſte ſo much of their time in brutal and 
ſenſual gratifications ; which in the enjoy- 
ment are ever unſatisfactory, are reflected 


on with diſguſt, and often with remorſe. 


All the higheſt delights, ariſing from the 


exerciſe of man's nobler faculties, are com- 
priſed in the ſingle article of a forcible and 


graceful elocution : and all the powers of 


the fancy, all the feelings of the heart, as 
well as the moſt animated efforts of the un- 


derſtanding, are to be exerciſed, ſo as to 
attain their full ſtrength, and ſhaped, ſo as 


to obtain their perfect beauty, by that alone; 


and thus ſtrengthened and adorned, are to 
be manifeſted to others only in that way. 


0 Of the truth of this I ſhall produce but one 


pregnant proof. Who is the firſt object of 


univerſal admiration to the natives of theſe 
| illands ? the united voice of 9 a 


T3 


will 
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will anſwer The Siddons. © And to he” 
does ſhe owe this? Certainly to nothing but 
the wonderful perfection to which ſhe has 
brought the art of elocution. Is there any 
one of the leaſt ſenſibility x who has ſeen her, 
that will not acknowledge the pre- eminence 
of that art over all others, in its power of 
captivating the ſenſes, charming the fancy, 
and moving the inmoſt; ſoul? Is there any 
one who will now deny the wonderful im- 
preſſions made on the mind of man by the 
language of nature, unſophiſticated by the 
tricks of art, and ſtripped of the fantaſtic 
ornaments and falſe-colouring laid on by 
the pencil of fancy? O ye of judgment 
and feeling, who have been her auditors !— 
1 call upon you to ſay, whether, in the | 
whole round of other arts, invented for the 5 
amuſement of man, you ever experienced 
ſuch a home: felt delight, as from the per- 
formance of this one woman. Has ſne 
not in their turns, like an enchantreſs, 
rouſed every paſſion of the ſoul? Has ſhe 
not quelled your hearts with grateful ter- 
ror, or melted them down into ſoft pity? ., 
Who among you, returning from theſe pa- 
” thetic lectures, have not found yourſelves 
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more humanized, more inclined to do ac- 
tions of kindneſs and charity. Good God 
if c our 8 were but maſters of chis art, 
their mater] Ae might they prend 
the chief precept, and main object of our 
holy religion, Chriſtian charity and bro- 
therly love, throughout the land How 
might they bring about a general reforma- 
tion, by thus checking the progrefs of that 
ſordid principle, ſelfiſhneſs, the nouriſher 
of every vice; and giving vigour to that 
noble one, benevolence, the Tee of eve- 
2 virtue. | 
All men of candour and unde landing 
who have turned their thoughts to this fub- 
ject, are ready to allow that nothing could 
contribute more to the improvement of 
education, than the introduction and: efta- 
bliſhment of | theſe ſtudies upon a ſolid 
foundation; and that if a way were opened 
for the attainment of a perfect knowledge 
of the Engliſh language, both in it's gram- 
matical and rhetorical parts, there is no 
parent who would not gladly embrace the 
opportunity of giving their children ſuch 
wieku and e accompliſhments ; ; 
but 
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but among aa a general doubt has 


ariſen about the pe of fach a 
Plan; iin 0 vn 


80 fizona has TOM the prejudice of thoſe 
who. have applied themſelves ſolely to the 
ſtudy of the written language, that they 
think it impoſſible that 9 5 ſhould be 
taught as an art by any regular ſyſtem; 
and this: has been gravely maintained by 
many fages, though | _converſant with an- 
cient authors; in ſome of the moſt cele- 
brated of whom, particularly Cicero. and 
Quinctilian, they may find it ſet down, 
that it was. the moſt favourite art both at 
Athens and Rome ; in which all the liberal 
youth of . thoſe. two famous cities were 
conſtantly. inſtructed from their earlieſt 
years, by able Rhetoricians ; ; whoſe profeſ- 
ſion was held in the higheſt eſtimation, 
and whoſe rewards f ar exceeded thoſe be- - 
towed « on. all other. EF put tggether. 
Aal has been may be, But this matter is 
now put beyond all poſſibility of doubt. 
In his ſeveral works upon that ſubject, Mr. 
Sheridan has laid open the whole myſtery 
2 the art, from the firſt ſimple elements 

en to their moſt ene combi- 


nations; 3 
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nations; and has lald ne a method of 
with — certainty of ſucceſs, as any 
other art as now taught. This being 
granted, the next ſtep is to point out the 
means by which it may be the moſt ſpeedily 
and effectually eſtabliſhed and propagated.” 

To the introduction of any new art into 
a country, two things are eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary; and theſe are — Method and Maſ- 
ters. No maſters can give inſtruction 


upon any ſure grounds, without method; 


and no method can be of much avail with- 

out the aſſiſtance of maſters ; particularly 
in arts which have ſounds for their baſis, 
ſuch as muſic and elocution ; | where the 
voice of the maſter is abſolutely neceflary 
to illuſtrate precept, ' and his example 
wanted to direct juſt practice. The me- 
thod, as has been ſhewn; is ready to our 
hands, und maſters will not be wanting, 


upon dye encouragement given. For this 


purpoſe, let a Public School be opened, 
under the ſanction of Parliament, for the 


inſtruction of youth from the firſt rudi- 


ments'of ſpeech, to the utmoſt extent of a 


ſchool education, The * neceſſary ſtep 


will 


639 
will be to procure a ſufficient number of 
preceptors, capable of teaching according 
to the new method. There can be no 
doubt but that under ſuch public ſanction, 
attended for a time with ſome ſure emo- 
luments, but that many candidates will 
offer themſelves, for the employment, out 
of whom may be ſelected thoſe whoſe na- 
tural talents may beſt qualify them for it, 
to be afterwards inſtructed in the method of 
teaching it, by the inventor of the art. 
The principal object of this ſchool will be 
to teach the whole of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, both in its living, and dead fate; 
the former, as delivered to the ear by the 
organs of ſpeech; the latter, as ſubmitted 
to the eye by written or printed letters. 
In doing this let the living ſpeech be re- 
ſtored to it's due rank, as being the origi- 
nal; and the written language reduced to 
it's ſubordinate ſtate, as being only the 
copy. For this purpoſe let the firſt care 
be to give a clear and diſtinct articulation 
to letters and ſyllables of which words are 
compoſed ; and afterwards a Juſt pronun- 


_ ciation of the words themſelves.” So effen- 


tially necellary are the utmoſt care and ; 
preciſion 
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preciſion. in this elementary part, that 
whatever fault or imperfeQtion may remain 
there, will infect the whole of ſpeech ever 
after. From a conviction of this truth 
Mr. Sheridan has, formed a new primer for 
the uſe of children, even from the begin- 
ning of their af -in which he has alſp 
pointed out. to maſters the way of 
teaching according to this new me- 
thod. Thus has he laid a ſolid foundation 
for the whole ſuperſtructure to be built 
upon it. Where this method is exactly 
followed, all the uſual imperfections of 
ſpeech, ſuch as indiſtinctneſs, mumbling, 
liſping, ſtammer ing, ſtuttering &c. will be 


prevented or cured. A diſtinct articula- 


tion, and juſt pronunciation of words be- 
ing thus ſecured, as the baſis of a good 
delivery, the next ſtep is to read ſentences 


with GA Mere the u are to be 


#* Foo 


of e Rons or a} in he vari- 
ous infletions and management of the 
voice, according to the method laid un 
in his Art of Reading. 

This mode of learning 40 read will 3 
valeur uſeful to the natives of this 
N A CEE | country. 
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country. In the firſt place, they will. be 


taught the right pronunciation of all Eng- 
Iſh words according to the practice of the 
more polifhed natives there and no longer 
be:diſtinguithed from them by their peculiar 
dialect. In the next, they will get rid of 
that diſguſting tone, called the Triſh 
brogue, which: .pervades : every ſentence 
they utter; and renders them a - perpetaal 
fabjeQ of ridicule to all Engliſh hearers 
For it would be impoſſible to arrive at any 
perfection in the true art of reading, without 
firſt baniſhing all unmeaning adventitious 
tones, to introduce in their room only 
ſuch notes and changes of the voice, as the 
ſenſe in the paſſages ſo read require. And 
when a right habit of reading is obtained in 
this way, and the ear of the learner made 
ſenſible of the diſagrecableneſs of the ad- 
ventitious tones belonging to the brogue, 
he will avoid the latter, and introduce the 
| former only into his common diſcourſe. 
During their progreſs in this, let als 
be taught to write; and when they are able 
to read ſentences fluently, and to copy 
them in a plain legible hand, then let them 
enter upon E Grammar; which 
| 1 ſhould 
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ſhould be their only ſtudy till they * 
rendered themſelves complete maſters of 
all its fundamental and eſſential parts. 
During this eme their daily exerciſes 
ſhould be, reading aloud, copying certain 
paſſages from the books they are reading, 
and reciting theſe from memory. In this 


way the two ſpecies of language will be 


carried on together, and afford mutual 
light and affiſtance to each other. Then 
let them proceed to ftudy Engliſh wri- 
ters only, beginning with the eaſieſt, 
ſuch as are adapted to their raw under- 
ſtandings, and advancing by degrees, in 
proportion to the growth and improve- 
ment of their ſeveral capacities, to thoſe 
of a ſuperior and more refined ſort. Dur- 


ing their whole progreſs let Mr. Sheridan's 
Dictionary be conſtantly in their hands, to 


be conſulted by them wherever a word oo- 


curs, 'of whoſe Tight pronunciation they 


are not ſure, and whoſe meaning they do 
not comprehend. In order to keep alive in 
their memories all they have learned of 
grammar, let a portion of each day's 


leſſon be ſeleed, which they ſhall be oblig- 


ed to parſe, in the ſame way now practiced 
big ax „„ „„ 
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in Latin; that is, to reſolve each Cont 
into it's conſtituent parts of ſpeech, and 
ſhew their m matual relation to each other. 
In this whole courſe it ſhould be the office 
of the maſter to point out any grammatical 
errors, improprieties, or inaccuracies, that 
may occur in the authors they are reading, 


and which abound in many of thoſe 


eſteemed good writers, and from which 
even our moſt celebrated are not entirely 
free. „ | 
To the age. ab a nine, tho 1 ſhould 
be confined wholly to proſe, and then they 
may be taught the elements of proſody, 
and the rules of the ſimpler ſpecies of ver- 
ſification; that the ear, as yet uncorrupt, 
may be trained ſo as to diſcern the due pro- 
portion both of time and tone: and the 
flexible organs of ſpeech be tuned to a true 
modulation of poetic numbers. Here then 


in addition to the exerciſe of declaiming i in 


proſe, may be introduced ſometimes that of 
reciting. felet pieces of poetic compoſition, 


ſuch as may ſuit the capacities W the 5 


ij learners: . 


Thus prepared. at the age of ten, let 


E i@&aowuuT4 


"Ntructed in the principles and rules of gene 


ral 


e 
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ral grammar, in their mother tongue, they 
will be ſaved an infinite deal of trouble in 
learning theſe in an unknown language, 


according to the preſent moſt abſurd me- 
thod of teaching, that of —ignotum per i 
gnotius. All that is neceſſary here will 


be only to point out thoſe articles in 
which the Latin differs from the Engliſh 
grammar; and this may be done in ſo nar- 


row a compaſs, that they may acquire, in 


the ſpace of one month only, all that is 
uſeful or neceffary to be known, previous 


to their entering upon the ſtudy of the Ro- 
man authors; whereas in the preſent way 


a year at leaſt is employed for that pur- 
poſe. Nor is lefs time neceſſary to anſwer 
the end propoſed by ſuch inſtruction, that 
of enabling the pupils to write eorrect ex- 
erciſes in Latin. But as it has been al- 


ready ſhewn, that this end, even when ob- 


tained in the utmoſt perfection (which is 
hardly ever the cafe) can, in the' preſent 
times, anſwer no one purpoſe in life, 
either of uſe or ornament, ſurely it ought 
no longer be purſued at the expence of To 
much time loſt, during the mot important 
ſeaſon of life, never afterwards to be re- 


MY. 1 
covered, and which might be ſo Ne more 
beneficially employed i in acquiſttions of the 
utmoſt moment to their future welfare, 
and which might open the way/t to them to 
preferment, wealth, and fame,” - 

It has been laid down as a maxim, that 
the only poſſible uſe of Latin and Greek, 
in the preſent times, is to be, able to read 
the Claſſicks in the original, 0 as to un- 
derſtand them clearly, and taſte their | pecu- 
liar beauties ; and if the mearis of obtain- 
ing theſe ends, in'the ſhorteſt time poſlible, 
are evidently p 5 ointed out, ſurely they 
ought to be n into effect. It has 
been ſhewn that j it is impofl Tible either to 
underſtand the ancient authors well, or to 
have. a juſt perception of their beauties, 
without firſt being acquainted and fami- 
liarized with authors of ſimilar talents, 
and writings of a ſimilar ſtyle in our own 
language. For it 1s through the medium 
of their own, that all the writings in fo- 
reign languages are viewed by learners, as 
they can not poſſibly underſtand them 
without tranſlating them into their own. 
Now it is. evident, that the tranſlation my 
5 be either good or bad, in proportion to'the 
knowledge 
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| knowledge and command each has of his 


own language, in order to ſelect the pro- 
pereſt expreſſions, and adopt 'a correſpon- 


dent phraſeology to the peculiar idioms 
of that language. What is the method 
now taken with our young Tyros to enable 
them to perform this taſk ? Why, as they 


came to the grammar ſchool utterly un- 


prepared in their own tongue, and provid- 
ed with no other words but what are in 
common uſe, they can employ no other in 
their attempts to tranſlate; but, for this, the 
maſter has a reſoutce, in obliging them to 
have recourſe to a dictionary, where oppo- 
ſite to the foreign word they find one ſet 
down as correſpondent to it in Engliſh. 
This Engliſh word the boy probably has 
never heard of before, and underſtands it's 
meaning as little as that of the Latin; but 
he is ſure to commit it to memory, and 


whenever the one word occurs, tranſlate it 


into the other; and as the manner of 
teaching this way of tranſlation, which i „ 
called conſtruing, requires only that the 
pupil ſhould be able to render each foreign 
word by an Engliſh one, ſuch as he finds in 


his dictionary, without the leaft enquiry 


whether 


) 

whether he underſtands the paſſages ſo don - 
ſtrued, this may be done effectually by the 
aſſiſtance of memory alone. And thus he 
may have read ſeveral books, and paſs 
for a good Latin ſcholar, without hav- 
ing rightly underſtood any one”: paſſage 
throughout. But. in this mode of verbal 
tranſlation, whatever knowledge may be 
obtained of the literal meaning, the whole 
ſpirit of an author muſt evaporate, and all 
the beauties of an 2 — Nee ve 
Arte be loſt. inis aft 0 3 
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It was for this reaſon that o 3 
has been allotted for the ſtudy of Engliſh 


- previous to the commencement! of Latin. 
4 But ſtill the ſame principle which eſta- 
8 bliſhed this as a fundamental point, 
E ſhould continue to operate throughout the 
t whole courſe afterwards. For this pur- 
4 poſe, let the beſt tranſlations of the 
t claſſics always accompany the originals, 


and both be equally ſtudied by the 
3 learners. This. will not only be a vaſt ſav- 


8 ing of time and labour; but will make 
= their progreſs in the acquiſition of an 
73 unknown language, more eaſy and delight- 
Y 


ful. : F Or, ; howev er well prepared, for 
Er va N G Ng. that | 


(®} 
that ſeaſon'df life, they might be, by the 
previous ſtudy of Engliſn, and however 
qualified to tranflate themſelves tolerably 
well from their own fund, yet there 


could be no-ſort of compariſon ' between 


their juvenile and extemporaneous efforts, 
and the productions of a man of ta- 
lents, advanced in life, who has employ- 
ed much time and pains, to convey the 


meaning of his author in the beſt ſelection 


of words and phraſes, and in transfuſing 
the ſpirit of the original into the copy. 
Such writers may be conſidered in the light 


of opticians ; and their tranflations, like 


_ glaſſes applied to the mental eye, by which 
the dim or ſhort- fighted may not only ſee 
every thing in a clearer light, but difcover 
many objects before inviſible. : In this way 


they will acquire a knowledge of Latin 


with eaſe and pleaſure; at the ſame time 
they will get a clearer infight into the whole 


conſtitution of their own language; by con- 


ſtant compariſon of the ſpecific differences 
between the two; they will daily be add- 


ing to :their ſtores of Engliſh expteſſions, 


ſo as to have a ready command of the cob 
| vrr baun, without h no one can make 
24A: b any 
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any diftingu ruiſhed figure in extedlifhrativbiis 
ſpelkihg. Aud as that is the higheſt point 
of Perfection to which elocution can arrive, 
and the moſt wanted in places of public 
debate, atticalarly i in the two houſes of 


to Ebpdtiate 5 a little uk the methods to 
be purſued, in order to attain this end. 


In the firſt place, as ſoon as boys Mp 
that they perfectly know the grammatical 
part, the parts of ſp eech in their ſeveral 
variations, and heit connection with, and 
de} pendatice on each other in f yntax, let 
a cuftom of conſtruing verbatim ceaſe. 
Let the whote ſentende be read, and it's 
meaning expounded in à liberal manner. 
This will  neceffarily demand A conſtans at- 
tention” to the ſenſe," and an equal exer- 
tion of the invention to find out fuita- 
ble exp teflions t to convey that ſenſe. When 
a faellt of doing this is obtained, let two 
or mare Tacks be joined together, and 
at laſt, according to the advances made, 

whole pa & be read, and the fubſtahct of 
what they contain delivered in the fame 
Way. This will bring on a more vigorous 

exertion of the memory, the underſtanding, 
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and the invention. Of the memory, in re- 


taining the order of ſo many ſucceſſive ſen- 
tences. Of the underſtanding, in not only 
perceiving the ſenſe of each diſtin, paſ- 
ſage, but alſo in obſerving the concatena- 
tion of the whole. And of the invention, 
in finding out proper. expreſſions for thoſe 
paſſages, whoſe diſtance has rendered the 
ideas contained i in them more obſcure, _ 
therefore not ſo eaſy to be explained, 

this way, the activity of the mind will 2 
conſtantly employed in finding out and ſe- 


lecting ſuitable words and expreſſions; and 


practice in this, as in all other caſes, will 
render it ſo eaſy, as to produce on all oc- 
caſions a ready utterance, and fluency of 
ſpeech. In aid of this extemporaneous 
mode of tranſlating, where greater lati- 
tude is to be indulged, that they may ac- 


quire a habit of correctneſs alſo in ſtyle, 


let their written exerciſes be tranſlations of 
their own from ſome Latin books, which 
are not the immediate object of their ſtu- 
dies, and in which they ſhould not. be per- 
mitted to make uſe. of any tranſlation by 
other hands. In this way of ſtudying La- 
tin, they will have read more authors, and 

to 
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to much better purpoſe, i in the ſpa pace If two 
years only, than they can accompliſh now 
In five, according to the preſent method. 
When they are ſufficiently verſed in that 
language, let them begin Greek ; wherein, 


by purſuing the ſame method, they may 


make an equal proficiency, to the ſaving of 
much time and labour. Here a new field 
will be opened for comparing the three lan- 
guages with each other, in regard to 
their. conſtitutional differences; and thus 
a more diſtin view will be obtained 
of the ſeveral perfections and imperfec- 
tions in each, and a foundation laid for a 
more accurate and critical ſkill in them all, 
during their future progreſs. 

While they are thus employed about the 


ancient, the two modern languages in moſt 


repute, the French and A ſhould by 


144 1454 


receives ; the deepeſt, 1 that the 

elementary. parts of all f ſuch things as de- 

pend much upon, memory, ſhould be firſt 

| inculcated, A certain portion of time 

ſhould therefore be allotted, firſt to the 

F rench, and afterwards to the Italian maſ- 
Gy ter, 
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ter. A juſt pronunciation will. be then 
moſt eaſily communicated, and All | the 
mory, ready at all times to be called forth 
for uſe. As to be able to converſe i in thoſe 
living tongues, will be both uſeful and or- 
namental through life, that ſhould be the 
chief object of the maſter in teaching, by 
making the pupils conſtantly converſe 
with each other in French or Italian, while 
he is preſent with them, and correQing 
them where they commit any. miſtakes. | 
In the two laſt years, and not before, 
their written exerciſes ſhould. be of their 
own invention. Previouſly prepared as 
they have been, by ſtoring their memories 
with abyndance of clear ideas, and a com- 
mand of ſuitable expreſſions culled from 
the beſt authors; habitually accuſtomed to 
give vent to theſe by the tongue, they will 
ſind no difficulty i in committing them to 
paper by the pen. For whatever any one 
can ſay, he can certainly ſet down in writ- 
ing. And when all the materials are thus 
ready at hand, great part of the labour of 
invention will be ſaved, now employed in 
a. painful ſearch after the materials them- 
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Ls ſelves, 


felves, as her clic talk will be, only 
to ſelect and arrange them. One of the 
. exerciſes ſhould be an epiſtolary | 
correſpondence with fuch of their ſchool- 
fellows, and upon ſuch fubjects, as they 
ſhall think proper ; though « ctitical remarks 
upon the ſeveral authors they are reading, 
may be ſometimes recommended.” But no 
exerciſes in verſe ſhonld be compulſory 
upon thoſe who have no talents for it. 
Wherever the ſeeds of poetry are ſown by 
the hand of nature in the mind, they will 
ſpring up of courſe, as indi igenous to the 
foil, and produce beautiful crops; but all 
attempts to force their growth i in a ſoil not 
congenial to them, muſt end in diſappoint- 
ment. The beſt of theſe exerciſes ſho uld 
be ſelected, and on a fixed day in the week, 
be publ icly delivered from the roſtrum by 
their ſeveral writers, in pre ſence of their 
relations and friends invited for that pur- 
poſe. This early practice of ſpeaking be- 
fore numerous and mixed aſſemblies will 
prevent that mauvaiſe honte, which has tied 
up the tongues of perhaps ſome of the 
wilelt men of the * and deprived the 
W 


(8 
communi ty of mere of it's W counlel-. 
lor 3116 18k 0 
* order to ——_— Kill 9 facility 
of extemporaneous ſpeech, during, the laſt 
year, ihe Practice of debating ſnould be i ry 
troduced. , For this purpoſe, problematica | 
queſtions. ſhould be ſtarted. upon. 70685 
with which they were. previouſly;w well ag- 
quainted, and timely 1 notice /B1VEN,. to the 
appointed. diſputants to. prepare themſelycs, 
one for attack, the other, for defence. Af 
ter ſome time, thoſe, who have, made the 
beſt figure i in this way, may be Allowed to 
pitch upon what ſubje they pleaſe, and 
to poſt up a theſis, in the old form of the 
ſchools,-Quibuſlibet opponentibus. On ſuch 
occaſions premiums ſhould be adjudged to 
the Victors. F requent practice in this way 
will not only give a ready command of 
words, but will bring forward, invigorate, 
and regulate the reaſoning powers, ſo as to 
enable them to argue with perſpicuity and 
force. There is no other ſpecies of exer- 
ciſe whatever, which will excite ſuch an 
emulation 1 in the youth, or ſuch an ardour 
for conqueſt, as there is none in which all 


the 


(5 
the nobler faculties of man, can at once 
be e e to ſuch advantage. 

Such is the outline of a ſchool propoſed 
to be eſtabliſhed on different principles, 
and purſuing: very different ends from 
thoſe, which, perſiſting uniformly in the 
Tame: erroneous courſe, have, for centuries, 
miſconducted each ſucceflive generation, 
and rendered them unqualified for all the 
nobler, as well as more uſeful purſuits of 
life. There are many other articles of leſs 
importance to be taken into this ſcheme ; 
but; as this is merely a ſketch of the prin- 
cipal parts, it will not be neceſſary to point 
them out, till the whole plan be preſented 
to view, with the outline filled up. It 
will then appear, that the courſe of ſtudies 
above propoſed; may be gone through be- 
fore the young pupils ſhall have attained 
theix fifteenth year. 

Here I am:'tempted to fai this Pert 
with a paſſage from Milton, who in his 
plan of education, founded upon ſimilar 
principles, concludes thus. ] doubt not 
but you ſhall have. more ado to drive our 
dulleſt and lazieſt youth, our ſtocks and 
1 from the infinite deſire of ſuch a 
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happy nurture, than we have now, to hale 
and drag our choiceſt and hopefuleſt wits 


to that aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and 


brambles, which is commonly. ſet before 
them, as all the food and entertainment, 
for their tendereſt and moſt docible age.” 

Now let us examine what the ſtate of 
the youth is at the ſame age, trained ac- 
cording to the preſent mode. 

The whole object of the n 
is to prepare the boys for entering the col- 
lege; and when they can ſtand a ſtated ex- 
amination by the ſenior lecturer for that 
purpoſe, they are accordingly ſent thither. 
And in what does this examination conſiſt ? 
It is expected that they ſhould be able to 
conſtrue ſuch paſſages of ſomę of the Ro- 


man and Greek Claſſics, as they have learn- 


ed at ſchool. . The works; of:Horace, the 
bucolicks and georgicks of Virgil, with the 
firſt fix books of the Aneid;'are all that 
are requiſite in Latin; and the:dialogues of 
Lucian with the firſt ſix books of Homer's 
Hiad, in the Greek. Now though they 
are able (Which however is not always the 
caſe) to conſtrue ſuch paſſages as have 
wp imprinted on their memories by fre- 
, quent 


E 
quent xepetitions at ſchool, yet. ſo far are 


they from having any general ot compre» 
henſive knowl edge of thoſe 1: 


that if you open to them a paſſage i in, any 
Sotho "hich 17 — at before 115 789 


laſt ſix books 1 70 the Ae.” ox the Ml 


eighteen of Homer's ind, they are utter 
at a loſs. | 
Thus, after the drudgery. of 10 many 
years, goaded on by the dread of puniſhy 
ment, in a conſtant courſe of diſagrecable 
labour, without any degree of pleaſure. to 
ſoften it, or hope of ſeeing an end to it; 
all that the young ſcholars have attained, 
is, a poor ſmattering in the two dead lan 
guages. Of their own, they know nothing 
but what is picked up by. chance. They 
can neither ſpeak. nor write it with any der 
gree of propriety or accuracy. Ag, tq 
ſpeech, whatever imperfections or bad ha- 
bits they may have contracted in utterance, 
muſt remain uncorrected, probably to the 
end of their lives, Originally corrupted 
by the vile method of teaching the art of 
reading, and afterwards, confirmed i in it 


conſtant | 


TIE 
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conſtant practice in the ſame erroneous | 
way, they can neither read aloud, nor deli-- 
ver any paſſages from books with propriety, 
much leſswith grace. On the contrary, they 


are in general uttered with Tuch diſcordant 


tones, wrong emphaſes, and falſe cadences, 
as muſt. be highly diſguſtful to the hearers, 
were not the general ear, (equally © cor 
rupted) ſo familiariſed to them, as to ren- 


der their deformity imperceptible. And as 


to the written language, they are ſo little 
practiced in their own, that they cannot 
even write a common letter ſo as to give 
pleaſure to a correſpondent; and with re- 
ſpect to their Latin exerciſes, whether in 
poetry or proſe, they are, for the moſt 
part, puerile in the thoughts, and bald in 
the ſtyle. Or if here and there, ſome- 
thing more correct or elegant ſhould be 
ſeen, they are evidently borrowed from the 
duthore hoy haye read. Ws ons 1 


2 U 8 late qui hu unus 0 aller 
A muitur Pages, nt: 1g. 


bet has been here faid 3 is chiefly appli- 
cable © to ,the common run of boys. Some 
there * will always be, of * talents, 

Who 


* 
* 
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KE 
who, by their own exertions, will gain a 
comparative ſuperiority over their ſchool- 
fellows; but all muſt, in a certain degree, 
partake of the imperfections, and fungen | 
mental errors of the original plan., 

Now let the courſe, as. above described, 
be compared with that previouſly propoſed, 
and let common ſenſe. decide, which of 
the two is beſt adapted to prepare the youth 
for the farther purſuit of their . ſtudies. in 
the college; or to furniſh them with ſuch 
qualifications as may afterwards be of the 
greateſt uſe and ornament to them when 
they enter into the world, in whatever 
ſtation or. profeſſion they may be Placed. | 
The determination of this. queſtion, is a 
point of as great national importance, as 
ever was offered to the conſideration of 
the public. Fortunately; this country is in 
poſſeſſion of one part of education, during | 
a. very important period of life, ſuperiot 
perhaps to any in the known world. 1 
mean the four firſt years paſſed in the col 
lege, from the time of entrance to that of 
taking a batchelor's 8 degree.. a During which 
ſpace, whether we regard the courſe of 
ſtudies to be er there, or the. 1 
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of enforcing a dloſe attention to that 
- courſe, we ſhall find no Parallel to it in 
any ſeminary of learning throughout Eu- 
rope. None, where ſuch a quantity of 
knowledge is to be obtained in an equal 
ſpace of time; none, where the ton 
of youth is fo ſimulated; by a moſt judi- 
cious diſtribution! of rewards; or idleneſs 
diſcouraged, by ſuch fuſt and efficacious 
puniſhments. Honour is the ſure attend- 
ant on the former, and diſgrite' on the lat- 
ter. Nay ſo admirably framed is the plan 
of the public quarterly examinations, that 
it is impoffible any one can get forward 
from Claſs to claſs, ſo as to take a degree, 
without anſwefing at Teaſt tolerably well 
at thoſe ſeveral examinations; ; as from cer- 
tain bad judgments: given, on account of 
evident marks of” idleneſs, they may either 
be ſtopped from mounting into a higher, 
or turned down' info a lower daſs. In or- 
der to give dut efficacy to thefe admirable 
inſtitutions, it is evident that nothing can 
be of greater moment than 1 that the previ- 
ous part of ſchool education | ſhould be ex- 
actly ſuited tö that Wich is to follow, and 
fo linked to the other, that the chain may 
hs . be 
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be found complete, But the reverſe of 
this is at preſent the caſe, and much of 
the time loſt that might be more beneficial 
ly employed in academic ſtudies, from the 
neceſſity the tutors are under of taking 
upon them the office of ſchool-maſters, in 
order to give their pupils ſuch a competent 
knowledge of Latin and Greek as they 
ought to have brought with them from 
ſchool, and certainly might by ſuch a me- 
thod of training there as has been prö- 
poſed. Nothing could ſo effectually pro- 
mote a cloſe application to the ſeveral ſei- 
entific branches of the college courſe, as a 
coutinuation there of the new ſtudies pre- 
viouſly carried on in the ſchools. A maſ- 
tery of their on language would not only 
render their progreſs in philoſophy infi- 
nitely more clear, certain, and conſequent- 
ly eaſy, but their avidity of all ſorts of 
knowledge would increaſe in proportion to 
their ability of diſplaying it at all times, 
and upon all occafions, to the beſt advan- 
tage. Nor would the introduction of the 
Art of elocution- interfere” in the leaſt, or 
encroach upon the time nereſſury to the 
hs . academio ſtudies, as the 
| "Ruins, 
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ſtudents, well grounded from their early 
years in the principles and practice of that 
art, would ſtill continue their application 
to it as the amuſement of their leiſure 


hours, from the very delight attending 


every advance they ſhould make in that 
moſt noble and and pleaſing of all exer- 
ciſes; and which would not ſuffer them to 
quit the purſuit, till they ſhould have at- 
tained the utmoſt degree of perfection, 
which their natural talents would enable 
them to reach. To the pleaſure attendant 
on the practice of this art, Cicero has borne 
a ſtrong teſtimony, where he ſays - Dicendi 
autem me non tam fructus & gloria quam Au- 
dium ihſum, exercitatioque deleclat. That is 
—“ Not all the fruit and glory derived 
ths elocution, give me ſuch delight, as 
the ſtudy and exerciſe of the art itſelf.” 


All the encouragement neceſſary to be 


given at the college towards forwarding the 


perfection of this art, would be, to ap- 


point ſtated times for the public recitation 
of ſuch pieces of compoſition, whether in 
poetry Or proſe, as; ſhould be ſelected for 
that purpoſe; and for public diſputations 
Apen injoreſling duet e with a few ho- 
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norary rewards, upon the more ſolemn oc- 
caſions, diſtributed to the victors. It is 
hard to conceive, that in any other ſpecies 
of exerciſe whatſoever, the youth ſhould 
be ſo emulous to excel, as when contend- 
ing for pre-eminence in an art, wherein all 
the nobler powers of the mind, and all the 
gracefulneſs and dignity of the human 
form, are at once to be diſplayed before 
the eyes of admiring ſpeQators. Surely 
there is no other ſituation in the world, 
where human nature is exhibite# in ſo ex- 
alted a point of view. | T 
I he generous youth, thus trained, IR 

they enter into the world, will find them- 
ſelves qualified to make a figure in whate- 
ver line of life they may be placed. When 
thoſe of a higher order ſhould be called 
upon, (as Milton on a ſimilar occaſion ex- 
preſſes himſelf ) „to ſpeak in parliament, 
„ or council, honour and attention would 
“ be waiting on their lips. There would 
then alſo appear in pulpits, other 
„viſages, other geſtures, and ſtuff other- 
„ wiſe wrought, than what we now fit 
* under, -oft-times: to as great a trial of 
H 1 Patience, 
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„ patience, as any other that they preach 


T 10 Us. | 

When it 1s conſidered, that we have the 
ſame opportunities of diſplaying the pow- 
ers of elocution, both in the ſenate houſe 


and at the ,bar, that the ancients had ; 


and have the ſame motives, thoſe of ac- 
quiring power, fame and fortune, by ex- 
celling in that way, to incite us to it: 
when we reflect what a wide field for ora- 
tory is opened to us, utterly unknown to 
Greece or Rome, which pervades the 
whole Britiſh dominions, by the inſtitution 


of preaching ; and that the number of the 
prieſthood, who cannot properly diſcharge 


any part of their office without the culti- 
vated powers of ſpeech, is greater than 
the whole number of the citizens of 


Athens, at any given period: when it is 


conſidered farther, that all the police and 
buſineſs of the nation, in the ſeveral 
boards, bodies corporate, grand juries, 
petty juries, down to pariſh veſtries, are 


diſcuſſed and ſettled by ſpeech alone; it is 


wonderful to reflect, that, in countries ſo 
circumſtanced, there never ſhould have 
6 been 


# * 
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been any attempt made towards i improving 
thoſe faculties, on which the good order, 
and proper - ſupport of their ſeveral inſti- 
tutions ſo much depend. Eſpecially when it 
is well known, that, on all theſe occaſions, 
the ignorant, the impudent, and the loud, 
too often carry it againſt truth and juſtice ; 
while modeſt ſenſe and wiſdom are ſilent, 
through the want of having been practiſed 
in Tpeaking before numerous aſſemblies. 
However obvious it may be to the moſt 
common underſtanding, that the greateſt 
benefits would ariſe both to the communi- 
ty at large, and numberleſs individuals, 
from carrying the above propoſed plan into 
execution, yet the author of it is far from 
thinking that it will make it's way by vir- 
tue of it's own intrinſic merit. He knows 
that there is no ſubject whatever which has 
ſuch rooted and inveterate prejudices to 
encounter. He knows that the bulk of 
thoſe who are advanced in life, thinking 
themſelves too old to learn, will ſet their 
ſhoulders againſt any innovation, by which 
they expect to reap no benefit; and who, 
with regard to the advantages which might 

| H 2 | thence 
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thence reſult to the riſing and future gene- 
rations, may probably be of the ſame opi- 
nion with the Oxford fellow'; who, upon 
fome propoſal made for the good of poſte- 
rity, ſaid, he would fain know firſt what 
had poſterity done for us. And above all, 
he knows that eſtabliſhments made at a 


very diſtant period, and ſuffered to remain 


unaltered by all the ſucceſſive legiflative 
bodies ſince that period, can never be ef- 


fectually changed or new modeled by any 


power but that of the legiſlature alone. It 


he found this moſt intereſting ſubje& had 
at laſt, and for the firſt time, been laid be- 
fore the Commons of Ireland ; that the 
idea of it originated with government, 
and the firſt propoſal made by a Miniſter, 
not a native of this country; but one 


and whoſe enlarged mind, free from the 


narrow views of too many of his prede- 
ceſſors in office, ſaw that the real intereſts 
of the two fifter-kingdoms were ſo clofely 
interwoven, that whatever affected the 

one 


was therefore with infinite ſatisfaction that 


whoſe fagacity diſcovered the chief ſource 
of the diforders under which we labour, 
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one, muſt 4 ſenſibly felt by the other. 

Under ſuch auſpices, the author of this, 
little tract, began to hope that the execu- 
tion of a plan, which had been the chief 
object of his life, and in his preparations 
for which he had employed many of his 
beſt years, might now be found practicable. 

He therefore quitted all other purſuits, and 
returned to offer his ſervice to his native 
country. From which, though he had 
been driven. by a moſt outrageous act of 
violence and cruelty, that in one night de- 
prived him of the fruits of ten years inceſ- 
fant toil, to accompliſh a point which he 
fondly hoped would have been of laſting 
benefit to the city of Dublin, and which he 
had juſt then almoſt brought to maturity; 
yet as he conſidered. this act to be only the 
effect of the frenzy of party, whereof they 


ſoon repented, and have had ever ſince 


juſt cauſe to repent; it has never diminiſh- 

ed in him that amor patriæ, which ought to 

glow in the breaſt of every good citizen. 

For this country did he originally form 

his plan, and in this country does he wiſh 

to execute it. He is ming to devote the 
| few 
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few remaining years, which in the courſe 
of nature he may expect to live, to the 
accompliſhment of this great work; and 
he hopes no time will be loſt in making a 
commencement, as he well knows, that 
unleſs executed under his own immediate 
direction, it will never be carried on to 
any effectual purpoſe. If his plan ſhould 
meet with due encouragement; if, after 
inveſtigation, it. ſhould obtain the ſanction 
of the legiſlature, he will then have no 
doubt of it's ſucceſs; and will lay before 
the public a more particular view of the 
meaſures to be taken in order to eſtabliſh it 
on a ſolid and durable foundation, ſo as to 
ſpread, in no long ſpace of time, the be- 
nefits to be derived from it throughout 
the realm. And he will be bold to ſay, 
that if ſuch an eſtabliſhment ſhould take 
place, it would commence a new era in 
the Parliamentary Annals of this king- 
dom; that the name of Orde, as firſt 
mover in this momentous affair, would be 
held in the higheſt reverence by a grate- 
ful poſterity, enlightened. through his 
means, and enjoying many of the chief 
bleſſings 


; ( 103 5 
bleſſings in C7 unknown to their fore- 
fathers; and that it will throw a luſtre 
round the period of the Duke of Rut- 
land's Government, far ſuperior to that 


of any of his predeceſſors in that high 2 


office. 
: r=» = 6 
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P. 20, line 26, For acute read accurate. 
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